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DAVID LLOYD'S LAST WILL. 



CHAPTEE I, 

THE DATS OF THE COTTON FAMINE. 

At the date of the commencement of this 
story, in October, 1862, the hard times which 
were inaugurated for Lancashire and its great 
cotton metropolis, Manchester, by the fall of 
Fort Sumter and the proclamation of the 
blockade of the Southern ports, had been en- 
dured long enough to try the most sanguine 
spirits, and to test the most trusting hearts. 
Since the beginning of the year, which had now 
no more than eight or nine wintry weeks in 
store, the dire distress and poverty had been 
steadily widening and deepening from week to 
week, like the slow rising waters of a deluge. 
In prospect of the winter, which already made 
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its coming felt in the increasing sharpness of 
the frosts, the whole population of the cotton 
district shuddered with a universal heart-quake. 
xMready, during this last fortnight of October, 
there had been, in six only, out of the twenty- 
eight unions of the distressed districts, no fewer 
than one h\indred and ninety-two thousand 
persons absolutely destitute of food and fuel, 
and helplessly dependent for every necessary of 
life upon the poor-rates of their own unions, or 
upon the charity of the people of England. 
Every day new claimants for relief were coming 
clamorously forward, or more often were dis- 
covered in their desperate shame of poverty by 
those who would not leave them to perish in 
their shamefacedness. At the opening of the 
year 1862 the cotton operatives had been, to 
quote the words of one of their historians, " if 
left to themselves, like a ship's crew upon short 
provisions, and those uneqtfally distributed, and 
without chart or compass, and no prospect of 
getting to land." But before the close of this 
saddest of all years for Lancashire, their posi- 
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tion was miserably worse. There was still no 
sight of land, and the short allowance had 
dwindled down into no bread, as the wintry 
season advanced quickly upon them. *^ If left 
to themselves," says the historian. But, as all 
the world knows, the cotton operatives were not 
abandoned in their extremity. Vast as the gulf 
was, the hand of charity had treasures to fling 
into it; and they were flung in with almost 
reckless prodigality, until the day came when 
charity herself was told to stay her hand, for 
that there was enough. 

It is the last Sunday of this dark and omi- 
nous October. The Sunday-schools, which are 
so popular an institutioiji in Manchester, are 
more thronged than ever by their somewhat 
saddened, but still brave and almost hopeful, 
bands of young men and women, mill-hands 
most of them, who are either thrown out of 
employment altogether, or are only working 
half time. One school in particular, built near 
the centre of a populous locality, where the 
dwellings of the operatives abound, is alive 
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with eager scholars this Sanday afternoon. It 
is a handsome and new building, fresh from the 
hands of the builder, and possessing every 
accommodation and comfort considered essen- 
tial for its purpose. There is a central hall, 
spacious and lofty, and well lighted and venti- 
lated by windows in a dome in the roof. Bound 
the hall are two storeys of class-rooms, large 
enough for classes of forty or fifty scholars ; 
the lower ones opening upon the ground-floor, 
and the upper ones upon a gallery, which runs 
round the ^acious room, and contains seats for 
about two hundred persons. Altogether the 
central school-room will hold from eight to nine 
hundred scholars with ease and comfort. At 
one end is a platform, with a small raised pul- 
pit in the middle ; at the other are small alcove- 
like recesses, in which stand the desks of the 
treasurer and secretary, and other office-bearers 
of the school. Everything is complete and 
finished ; and the whole place is airy, light- 
some and handsome. To-day the seats are 
even better filled than usual, and there is no 
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room to spare, for it is pleasant to escape from 
the darky dnll, cold hearths, where there is 
neither fire nor Kght enough to put one cheer- 
ful thought into the depressed hearts, and to 
come into the warm air and welcome daylight 
of this spacious building, where the sound of 
song rings pleasantly under the vaulted roof. 
There is companionship too — decent, kind, and 
sympathising companionship. The grey Octo- 
ber light falls upon rows of faces, all a little 
grave beyond the seriousness due to the sacred 
day, and the place in which they are assem- 
bled; but all possessing a certain expression 
of courage and independent bearing. They 
scarcely look like men and women, like boys 
and girls, suffering sharp but hidden pangs of 
hunger ; for they have something of the Spar- 
tan spirit in them. They are listening now 
with intent earnestness; and at intervals a 
long-drawn breath is heard from end to end of 
the hall, as if every one sighed, yet tried to 
smother the sigh in the hearing of their neigh- 
bour9. The speaker is telling them of poverty 
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greater than their own, and of lower depths of 
misery in other districts, which they have not 
themselves as yet soonded. 

The speaker stands upon the platform, at the 
central pulpit, from which he can see every face 
in the room before him ; and from time to 
time, in the deep earnestness of his address, he 
leans over the crimson cushion which lies on 
the stand before him, and in lowered tones, 
and with a direct and searching gaze, as if he 
singled out each one of his hearers, and spoke 
personally to him, he tells them of what he has 
himself seen and heard at Ashton and Black- 
burn, where the famine reigns with absolute 
and terrible power. He is a man whom it 
would be hard to classify as old or young. The 
first impression that his face produces is that 
of one who has long since left youth, with its 
dreams and passions, far behind him ; yet, 
upon a second and closer inspection, it is evi- 
dent that his age is not so much that of years 
as of circumstances. Some event of his life, 
too much brooded over, has aged him. The 
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expression of his face is one of a deep and 
almost sorrowful gravity, across which glim- 
mers a smile, like some stray pale beam of 
sunshine, entering in through church windows, 
ttnd playing for a moment upon the monuments 
of the dead. His eyes shine with a kindly and 
benevolent light, but they have a look as if they 
gazed habitually farther than other eyes, and 
saw more than they could do. Perhaps the 
mouth, tremulous and ill-controlled, is the 
weakest feature in his face, betraying as it does 
a temperament too sensitive, and far too easily 
touched, for the strain of these hard times upon 
his sympathies. The tones in which he speaks 
are at times as tremulous as the lips which 
utter them, but they are never harsh, and they 
win their way irresistibly to the hearts of his 
hearers, the faltering voice often bringing the 
ready tears to their eyes. There is about him 
a nameless and indescribable charm, though 
he is not a handsome man ; a certain magnet* 
ism, which operates powerfully upon all who 
are brought within his influence. Of the seven 
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or eight hundred per^ns forming the school 
which he is addressing, hoth scholars and 
teachers, there are few, even to the youngest 
child, who have not at some time or another 
brought some special personal trouble to con- 
fide to him, and gone away with the consolation 
of feeling that their sorrow has been understood 
and sympathised with. 

" I have been telling you simple facts," said 
Mark Fletcher, towards the close of his address, 
as he leaned upon the cushion before him, and 
caught and kept the eye of the whole school as 
if it was one individual, into whose eyes he 
could look and read the sentiments his words 
aroused. '' I went into a cellar at Ashton, and 
found a mother on her death-bed with five little 
children about her clamouring for food ; one of 
them lying on the same pillow, and crying for 
bread in her dying ear. It was almost the last 
sound she heard on earth. In the house above; 
her sat an old man of seventy and more, witk 
no furniture about him except the box on 
which he sat, and he was breaking that up by 
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splinters to keep alive a spark of fire in the 
grate before him. Some of you are very poor 
also/' he said, and his voice fell into a key of 
sorrowful compassion : " you have owned to 
me, coming in here this afternoon, that no more 
than one poor meal has crossed your lips to- 
day ; and that you are saving your food till it 
grows dark, because you can bear hunger better 
in the day-time. Nay, do not hang your heads, 
and blush for it. Did our Lord and Master 
never feel the sore need of hunger, and the sick 
craving for food ? Is He a stranger to this form 
of human suffering? No. Christ has hun- 
gered. He has thirsted. He has sighed and wept 
in secret as you do. Some of you who have 
known His love will remember also His words : 
' The disciple is not greater than his master ; 
nor the servant than his lord.' I think, per- 
haps, if He stood here in my place to-day — it 
might be, I cannot tell — ^but it might be, that He 
would work no miracle for you, that He would 
do no more for you than bid you look on Himself, 
and bear your privations bravely for His sake. 
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The speaker paused, and bent his head for 
a moment, and his eyelids closed over the eyes, 
as if the tears had started to them, and dimmed 
his sight ; but before the murmur — a rustling, 
sobbing murmur — which ran through the ranks 
before him liad subsided, he spoke again. 

"And you can look upon Him now," he 
continued; "it maybe that we shall all see 
Him more clearly through the mist of tears 
than in the sunshine of prosperity. You have 
never beheld His face very near to you, per- 
haps. But now, ye poor, hungry, needy crea- 
tures, His creatures as ye are, look up through 
your tears, and it may be you shall see His 
face bending over you with a nearness and a 
tenderness which will give you courage to bear 
anything which He may ordain for you. If we 
only hear His voice in the darkness, it will 
make the darkness light to us." 

Once more he paused, and then spokQ again^ 
in a familiar, natural tone, as if he and one 
other alone were talking over some great 
trouble together. 
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'' Gome to me, and tell me all abont it/' he 
said. " I belong to you, and you are my own 
people. I have no ties and relatives besides 
you. I can say of you, as Christ said of His 
disciples, * Behold my brothers and my sisters ! ' 
Come to me, then, frankly. I have plenty and 
to spare yet; and what I have I will share 
with you." 

He looked at them silently for a few seconds, 
with a tender and comprehensive regard, which 
was answered by many grateful and affectionate 
glances sent back to him in silence. The 
friendship between the school and its superin- 
tendent, for Mark Fletcher was its chief and 
head, was as the friendship of a man and his 
comrade. The bond had become even closer 
and more special than the bond between a pas- 
tor and his church ; for there was no element 
of oflScial or priestly character in it, but a 
homely and pleasant famiUarity, blended with 
a sense of mutual election. It was Mark 
Fletcher who had sought them out, and 
gathered them together into close companion- 
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ship, which was free from all degradation. 
This was the plot in the vineyard of his own 
seeking and dressing. There was not a scholar 
there whose name he did not know, or whose 
history was altogether a secret to him. While 
on their side there was not one among them 
who did not look np to him as the true model 
of what a Christian ought to be. In a few 
minutes, after the superintendent had announced 
certain meetings during the week, the dis- 
missal hymn was sung, and the service of the 
day closed ; but the dispersal of the scholars 
was slow. They were in no hurry to quit the 
cheerful room for their own cold hearths, and 
many of them lingered to exchange news, and 
compare their report of the hard times with 
those who lived in different parts of the city ; 
while a few followed their superintendent to his 
private room, having something to say which 
needed both time and quietness for the saying. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE superintendent's LEVEE. 

The superintendent's room contained a large 
group of visitors as usual. It was a custom of 
long standing; for not one of the band of 
teachers, numbering from fifty to sixty, failed 
from time to time to seek the counsel of their 
superintendent after the business of the school 
was over. There was a subtle flattery in this 
homage which might have injured a nature 
less single, and less devoted to his work than 
was Mark Fletcher. The school had become a 
popular one from several causes, and there was 
no more lack of teachers than of scholars. It 
was connected with, and supported by, a rich 
congregation, and its teachers included in their 
ranks some of the most educated and wealthiest 
of Manchester society. More than one eligible 
and happy marriage had been the result of the 
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necessary companionship in the same interests 
and pursuits. Moreover it was thoroughly well 
managed, and the work in all its branches was 
carried out efficiently and energetically. To be 
engaged in this Sunday-school was to be at 
work in a place where a cordial and genial 
spirit was cherished throughout its various 
classes. Mark Fletcher, who was the heart 
and soul of it, was as popular with the teachers 
as with the scholars. The young men looked 
upon him as a trusty friend whose counsel was 
valuable to them, and who was always ready to 
countenance and maintain them in any right 
course ; while the young ladies, with their 
trivial coquetries and vanities not entirely re- 
nounced in their character, as Sunday-school 
teachers, fluttered about him with a thousand 
delicate attentions and flatteries with which 
they distinguished him as if by common con- 
sent. It was no easy position to be filled by a 
man still comparatively young in years. 

There was a slight tinge of romance sur- 
rounding Mark Fletcher, which attracted these 
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young people, and made it safe for them to ex- 
pend upon him their harmless attentions. It 
was known among them that ten years ago, 
while still a very young man of two or three- 
and-twenty, he had suffered the loss of a girl 
betrothed to him, by a sudden and shocking 
death. From that time he had renounced all 
thought of marriage, and the common happi- 
ness of men ; and like the devotees of olden 
times, like the great Apostle of the Gentiles, he 
had given himself to a single life, and to the 
work of the church. This last consecration 
had been only as a layman, for he had heard 
no call to the ministry, and received no voca- 
tion for the priesthood. It was certain, how- 
ever, that of his large salary as a clerk in one 
of the first banks in the city, he devoted by 
far the greater portion to deeds of charity, and 
that all his leisure hours, extending often to 
whole nights spent in watches beside the sick 
and dying, were given up, simply and solely, to 
the purpose of promoting in one way or another 
the welfare of his fellow-beings. 
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The group of waiting, venerating teachers 
gathered eagerly around Mark Fletcher as he 
entered his private room, and one after another, 
with almost impatient haste, claimed his atten- 
tion to themselves. 

" I wish you would speak to Ann Maudsley,'* 
said one, with a discontented air ; '' she is 
above my hand. You know the girl ? With 
red hair, and a wild, sulky look." 

" I know her well," answered Mark, " and I 
will talk to her. She is a poor, desolate crea- 
ture, with a harsh stepmother at home. If you 
can win her, you will gain a triumph indeed. 
You will have patience with her still, I am 
sure." 

The quiet smile with which he spoke received 
an answering smile. 

"Mr. Fletcher," said another, "three more 
of my girls are out of work now. The mill 
stopped last week." 

" What are their names ?" he inquired. 

" Alice and Charlotte Crocker, and Mary 
Fairclough," was the answer. 
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" They have a little money in our savings' 
bank," replied Mark, with a wonderful power 
of memory ; " when that is gone, we will see 
what can be done." 

"It is very hard work," said the young 
teacher, sighing heavily. 

"Very hard," answered Mark, with a light 
in his eyes which made her downcast face 
brighter, " yet we know One whose whole life's 
work was far harder." 

"The female teachers have commissioned 
me to speak to you," said a third, with some 
solemnity and importance in her manner. 
" We held a meeting on Friday, and agreed to 
wear our dresses of last winter, and to buy no 
new ones of any kind. There are thirty of us, 
and we calculated that we shall have at the least 
£150 to hand over to you or the committee. 
We should like you to distribute it as you 
think best ; and if we look shabby, we shall all 
be shabby together." 

" Why ! this is a noble thing of you, and I 
thank God for your self-denial," exclaimed 
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Mark, cheerfully, and pressing cordially the 
small hand which lingered, with a frank friend- 
liness, in his own. 

" And mamma says you are to be sure to 
come and tell her of any very bad case. You 
will not forget ? *' 

" I will not forget,** answered Mark. 

" Fletcher,'* murmured a disconsolate voice 
in his ear, " my wedding with Mary is put off 
again. There are other troubles in the world 
besides those of the poor folk. We have been 
waiting for better times these twelve months." 

" I*m sorry for you," he said, with real and 
ready sympathy ; " but there are worse griefs 
than that. Death is harder to bear." 

There was a slight shadow now upon Mark 
Fletcher's face, which did not quite pass away 
as he listened to and answered one after 
another of the little throng. They dispersed 
at last, leaving only one behind them, who had 
taken the superintendent's own chair at the 
head of the table, as if she was quite at home 
in his room, and did not intend to speak until 
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she could be alone with him. She had been 
apparently absorbed in the study of her class- 
hodk, but when the last of the group were gone, 
she lifted up her face to meet Mark's eyes. 

It was a pleasant face for his eyes to rest 
upon ; perhaps the pleasantest of all the fair 
and fresh young gixl faces which had sur- 
):ounded him during the afternoon. There was 
a quick life and vivacity in every feature. The 
large and steady eyes, grey as most English 
eyes are, were lit up with a flashing lustre and 
gleam behind their dark irids, * which gave 
them a brightness grey eyes do not often pos- 
sess, ner lips moved readily either for speech 
or smiles, and one could see that laughter often 
bubbled over them, like the bubbling of a brook 
in the sunlight. But at this moment there 
was a nervous twitching about them, and a 
redness in the opened eyelids, which betrayed 
that tears had been smarting there, and were 
ready to fall at the first tone of sympathy and 
kindness. She drew her hand quickly over 
her face, as if she could control the rebellious 
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muscles ; bnt when she spoke her voice was 
uncertain, and a little lower than usual. 

'' Cousin Mark, I want you to come home to 
tea with me/' she said. 

" Not to-day, Barry," he answered. " I have 
some work to do to-night." 

" What ! more work ! " she exclaimed, almost 
resentfully. " Surely you have done enough 
for one day ; and I do not want to keep you 
away from the evening service. You are too 
hard a task-master to yourself. You might 
come home with me this afternoon." 

" No," he answered, with a deeper solemnity 
of tone ; " this day, of all others, I feel how un- 
profitable a servant I have been. I am thirty- 
three years of age to-day. I have lived out 
nearly the term of our Saviour's whole life on 
earth." 

" Cousin Mark ! " cried Barry, petulantly, 
" I am weary of you being so good. I wish 
you would do something dreadfully wrong, just 
for a change." 

" Barry ! " he exclaimed. 
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*' Oh, yes ! Barry !** she repeated, mimick- 
ing his tone of astonishment ; '' you may say 
Barry twenty times, if you please, but I mean 
it. You are getting insufferably good, and I'm 
tired of it ; and I should like you a great deal 
more if you did something bad that we had to 
forgive and pity you for. Don't you see that 
you are up a great deal higher than we are ? 
Come down a step or two, and come home to 
tea." 

Mark Fletcher's gaze had been fastened 
inquiringly upon the girl's changeful face, as 
fihe spoke > with an assumed air of gaiety. 
When she finished by repeating her invitation, 
the tears again gathered in her eyes, and the 
•colour deepened upon her cheeks, and mounted 
to her forehead. They were tokens of distress, 
which his quick and sensitive compassion for 
all trouble could not- pass over. 

"What ails you, Barry ?" he asked, sitting 
down beside her, and laying his hand softly 
upon hers. 

''Oh, cousin Mark!" she sobbed, breaking 
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down for a minute under the gentleness of his 
touch and tone, " I don't know whatever is to ' 
hecome of us at home. The Devonshires have 
decided that it is of no use for my father to go 
over to New York with winter goods for them 
this season ; and he did not go in the spring 
either. They are only paying him a third of 
his salary, and they intimated yesterday that 
they could not continue to pay that, for they 
are doing no business at all, and it is ruining 
them, they say, to keep up their staff of clerks 
and travellers. They say there is no proba- 
bility of their wanting him again before the 
war is over, for he has always managed their 
American trade; and who can tell how long 
the war may last ? He may be an old man by 
that time; too old for voyages and journeys 
like those he has been used to. And I don't 
know whatever we shall do — Mab, and the boys, 

and me " 

Her voice lost itself in choking sobs, and she 
bowed down her head, and hid her face upon 
Mark's hand, which still rested upon her own. 
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The attitude was one of utter and almost child- 
ish familiarity and trust, and his heart throbbed 
quickly as he felt her tears falling fast upon his 
hand ; but he neither spoke nor moved for 
some minutes. Then he bent down his head 
nearer to her ear, and whispered such words of 
consolation, and courage, and hope, as were 
suggested by his refined and highly spiritual 
temperament. Before long her sobs ceased, 
and she lifted up her tear-stained face, with a 

• 

smile flickering upon it ; seeing which he 
roused himself up with a half-suppressed sigh, 
and said in a tone of singular tenderness, '^ I 
will go home with you to-day, Barry." 



CHAPTER III. 

MR. CHRISTOPHER LLOYD* S DIFFICULTIES. 

Mare Fletcher and Barry Lloyd left the 
Sunday-school, and tamed their steps towards 
one of the pleasantest suburbs of Manchester. 
The squalid back streets, with the pinched and | 

sallow faces of the operative class who inha- 
bited them, were soon lying behind them in the 
grey fog which overhung the city ; and the 
road they followed was thronged by pedestrians 
of another rank, well dressed and well fed, 
whom the swelling tide of famine had not as 
yet reached, or had reached only through their 
generous sympathy. Barry, if she had not for- 
gotten her tears, had wisely conquered them as 
useless things, and now walked by the side of 
Mark Fletcher, talking almost gaily. After 
half an hour's brisk walking, they reached a ter- 
race of handsome houses, standing at the back 
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of a fair-sized piece of ground laid out as gar- 
dens, and all built alike, according to the pre- 
vailing rule of street architecture, so as to be 
only distinguishable from one another by the 
numbers upon the doors, or by the pattern of 
the elegant curtains which were drawn carefully 
over each bay-window. In no town in the 
kingdom is there more house-pride than in 
Manchester, manifested in the humblest cottage 
of the operative, which is crowded with unused 
furniture, as much as in the sumptuous man- 
sion of the merchant prince. The standing 
and position of a citizen almost depend upon the 
rent he pays. Lloyd Terrace, a row of a dozen 
good residences renting at £60 a year, was a 
good example of the general rule. There was 
a certain air of ease, approaching to affluence, 
pervading the exterior of each of them, and 
showing through the large plate-glass windows 
of their drawing-rooms. No one dwelling in 
such a house could lie under the suspicion of 
poverty. 

When the hall-door was opened to admit 
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Barry and her guest, the interior of the house 
gave no contradiction to the affluent appearance 
of the exterior. Through every place was dif- 
fused a thoroughly English air of home comfort 
and taste, which had hitherto been allowed to 
display themselves without stint. The drawing- 
room, into which Mark was ushered, was a 
good-sized apartment, elegantly furnished with 
all kinds of fashionable and expensive knick- 
knacks, and contained a piano and harp, either 
of which had cost no mean sum. A good fire 
was burning within the steel bars of the polished 
grate, and a man of about fifty years of age was 
lying back in an eminently comfortable easy- 
chair upon the hearth, with' a small table hold- 
ing a decanter or two of wine and some plates 
of fruit, at his elbow. He was a fine-looking, 
portly man, of an easy and dignified bearing ; 
a man who might have been a peer of the 
realm, and not dishonoured his rank. It could 
not for a moment be supposed that he and want 
should ever become acquainted, or that ho 
should ever look poverty closely in the face. 
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Mark Fletcher felt his vagae anxieties ready to 
take flight as Mr. Christopher Lloyd rose from 
his easy-chair mth outstretched hand, and a 
rich warmth of hospitality to welcome him. 

" This is capital, Barry," he said to his 
daughter, with a beaming smile of approval ; 
" you've done well to bring Mark back with 
you; but it puzzles me to guess how you 
managed it. He is as difficult to catch as one 
of the curlews of our own hills. A rare shy 
bird is Mark Fletcher. But sit down, my boy, 
sit down nearer to the Are ; take my chair, and 
tell me what wine you like." 

Mr. Christopher Lloyd put Mark down into 
his easy-chair by a strong hand upon his 
shoulder, and drawing up another of a slender 
and fanciful make, threw himself upon it with 
a recklessness which called forth an injunction 
to be careful from Barry. Mark was a keen 
observer of the flner shades of expression, and 
he detected under the almost boisterous hearti- 
ness of Mr. Christopher Lloyd's manner a deep- 
seated disquietude, which sought to conceal 
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itself from the notice of others. But it conld . 
not be hidden from the searching eyes of Barry, 
and she stood at the back of her father's chair, 
with her hand lying tenderly upon her father's 
shoulder. He stooped his head, and kissed his 
daughter's hand, with a smile of uneasy fond- 
ness upon his face. 

" I have told cousin Mark," she said gently, 
'' all about what you and I are afraid of; and 
he is come home with me to have a little talk 
with us about our affairs. Just wait five 
minutes while I run and take off my bonnet, 
but don't say anything till I come back. You 
know you are to have no secrets with me, not 
the smallest little secret ; not half a syllable. 
I shall tell Mab to come in, and you cannot 
talk before her, you know." 

She shook her head at them both with a 
sagacious and peremptory grace, and holding 
the door open in her hand, called aloud for 
Mab. A voice, plaintive and low, with the 
affected accent which has been prevalent of 
late years among our young ladies, was heard 
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in reply; and before Barry left them, Mab 
made her appearance on the threshold. She 
was a small, fragile, slight creature, who looked 
as if the faintest breath of wind would waft 
her away. Her pale, straw-coloured hair was 
elaborately and fashionably arranged, and her 
dress was carefully made in the latest mode. 
The little, white, dimpled hands, which hung 
languidly down, had never been soiled by useful 
work of any kind, and were as soft as the tiny 
hands of a baby. Her eyes, like Barry's, were 
large and grey, but there was no light behind 
their dark pupils; in its place there was a 
weary and dreamy look, as if her eyes had 
looked upon life, and saw nothing but tedium 
and monotony in it. She entered the drawing- 
room like the delicate woman of Scripture, 
" which would not adventure to set the sole of 
her foot upon the ground for delicateness and 
tenderness." Her greeting of Mark was gentle 
and polished, but listless ; and as she glided 
slowly across the thickly-carpeted floor with 
noiseless footsteps, and a luxurious grace of 
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moyement, Mark felt once more thai it was 
impossible for want and poverty to come into 
close contact with so fair and feeble a crea- 
tmre. 

Mab drew her harp towards her, and ran her 
fingers across its strings. It was Sunday 
afternoon, and the music she selected was 
necessarily sacred — a chant, containing a few 
verses of one of the psalms. The evening was 
a marked evening, and both words and notes 
sank deeply into Mark Fletcher's memory. 
The last verse, often repeated, rang in his 
brain Jong years afterwards : " Let not them 
that trust in thee, Lord God of Hosts, be 
ashamed for my sake : let not those that seek 
thee be confounded for my sake, God of 
Israel." As Mab finished her chant, Barry 
reappeared, with a bright flush upon her face, 
and a. conscious shyness in h^r eyes, which 
caught Mark's notice, but for the meaning of 
which he had no clue. She whispered a few 
words to Mab, who went away immediately; 
and then Barry drew up a chair between her 
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father and Mark, and bade them peremptorily 
begin their conference. 

"There's not very much to be told," said 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd : " the Devonshires say 
they have no present need of my services, and 
will not have till this war is over. Nor dtes 
there seem as yet any prospect of better times. 
Well, I'm thrown adrift with just thirty pounds 
in my pocket, and four incumbrances, who 
have been costing me a hundred a year each 
for some years past. You don^t know what an 
awful incumbrance four children are !" 

Mr. Christopher Lloyd spoke playfully, and 
patted his daughter's hand; but the smile 
faded from his face, and a portion of his gay 
ease slipped away from his manner. 

" Thirty pounds ! " exclaimed Mark, starting 
upright in his comfortable chair ; " you mean 
so much in ready money, I suppose. Surely 
you have some source of income besides your 
engagement with the Devonshires?" 

**Not a farthing," was the answer. '' Ten 
years ago I scraped together two thousand for 
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the two little girls ; but I invested them in a 
railway on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
I may whistle for my dividends. Since then I 
have not been able to save a shilling. You 
don*t know the expenses of a family ; and you 
are a wise fellow, perhaps, to keep out of it. 
There has been Barry's education, and Mab's; 
and now the two boys. Thank God ! I've paid 
their last quarter's bill ; and they must come 
home to-morrow. So now you know my cir- 
cumstances precisely." 

Mark remained silent from a feeling of 
stupefaction. He was not a very practical 
man of business ; and his thoughts were always 
given by choice to subjects far removed from 
the range of money-matters. As a banker's 
clerk he knew his work well and discharged his 
duties faithfully ; but how to meet such a crisis 
as had come in Mr. Christopher Lloyd's affairs 
was as perplexing to him as to Barry. There 
were not a few of the warehousemen of the 
paralysed city in the same position; but though 
there were many vacant places, there was not 
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one which needed to be filled up in the winter 
of 1862. 

'^ I cannot bear to face the mere thought of 
privation," said Mr. Christopher Lloyd. " I 
could not endure, for instance — don't laugh, 
Mark — to see my girls wearing cotton gloves. 
Barry might bring herself to it, for she is a 
strong-minded woman, is Barry ; but it would 
break the heart of poor little Mab, No, no ; it 
cannot be." 

He spoke lightly, as if he were trying to 
make a mock of himself and his position ; but 
Mark's eyes opened widely, and were riveted 
upon his gloomy face. 

" Have you nothing to suggest ? " he asked, 
somewhat testily. 

" I wish I had a good sum of money to offer 
you," exclaimed Mark. " You might have 
accepted it from me, who ought to have been 
your nephew. But when that happened — ^you 
know what — and I felt that all my future life 
would be solitary, I made it a rule with myself 
to * lay up no treasure upon earth.' I have 

D 
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always given away the residue of my salary, as 
it has come into my hands ; and now I have 
no means of helping those whom I love best.'' 

Mark did not tell them that having fixed his 
own personal expenses at the lowest sum possi- 
ble, he had had a large sum yearly to give to 
the cause of Christ. Few men in the wealthy 
city gave more than he did ; not one gave away 
so much in proportion to his income. 

" I call that a tempting of Providence," said 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd, sharply, for it was no 
point in his religion to deny himself the com- 
forts and luxuries of life. He gave, as he 
spent, carelessly, and without calculation. 
" Suppose you have an illness, or live to old 
age ; what is to become of you then ? " 

" I insure myself yearly against times of 
illness," answered Mark, with a smile of mar- 
vellous serenity, " and I purchased ten years 
ago a deferred annuity of ^650, which will be- 
come mine if I live to the age of sixty. I think 
I do not tempt Providence foolishly." 

" You are a good fellow, Mark ! " cried Mr. 
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ChriBtopher Lloyd ; '' shake hands with me. 
Barry, you shake hands with him too ; heartily, 
my woman, with a good warm squeeze to it. 
He will be one of the aristocracy up yonder ; 
and you may be glad to get a little notice from 
Mm." 

" I've been thinking," said Barry, after 
clasping Mark's hand with all the force of her 
slender fingers, ** that it might be of some use 
for me to go down to Clunbury, to my uncle 
David. I am rather a favourite with him and 
my aunt. Is he rich enough to help us, Mark ? 
Tou know all this terrace belongs to him ; and 
twelve houses at ^660^ a year is ^6720. Do 
you think he could and would help us till 
these hard times are over?" 

Mark Fletcher thought of Mr. Lloyd's bank- 
ing book, and its entries, but it was a point of 
honour to keep the professional secrets which 
came into his possession. He looked back 
into Barry's curious face, with a pleasant and 
straightforward gaze. 

" I am not free to tell you whether your uncle 
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is rich or poor," he answered, " but there 
could be no harm in your going to him. Your 
aunt will support your cause, and do everything 
that lies in her power to help you. I heard 
from her to-day, and she says she is iU. Go 
as soon as you can, Barry, and it may be you 
will prevail upon Mr. Lloyd to help you." 

"Draw blood from a stone," said Mr. 
Christopher Lloyd, contemptuously; "but Barry 
may go if she pleases." 



CHAPTEE IV. 

A SEBMON IN THE DABE. 

SuBMissivENESS was HO part of Mab Lloyd's 
languid and inert character. Barry might 
have argued and entreated in vain for her to 
absent herself from the conference in which 
she was not included, if she had not given a 
reason which proved more powerful than 
curiosity, and the desire to display her airs 
and graces to Mark's unaccustomed eyes. In 
the common sitting-room of the family, which 
was a shade less elegant, but more comfortable 
than the drawing-room, she found a tall, well- 
made, good-looking young fellow, who felt 
himself evidently quite at home there. Eichard 
Crichton was at present only a medical student, 
of about Barry's own age ; but he belonged to 
the Crichtons of Didsbury, a family so near 
the top of the Manchester tree, that poor little 
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in the end, so we are right to enjoy ourselves. 
He is quite an old man ; sixteen years older 
than papa. He is sixty-eight years old." 

Mab's eyelids had shut and opened frequently 
over this speech, which she lisped with the 
artless prattling of a child. She had been 
doubtful whether Eichard Crichton knew what 
expectations they had; and she was glad of 
the opportunity of talking a little of their only 
rich relative. Bichard listened attentively. 

" We are a very old family," said Mab, with 
a little laugh at herself, *' a very ancient family 
indeed, though papa is only a traveller for 
Devonshires. But I was talking of dear Mark. 
Oh ! he is so good ; I could never tell you how 
good he is to all sorts of dirty, poor people, 
with all kinds of diseases, you know. But of 
course ! I forgot, you have seen him at the 
Infirmary ? " 

"Yes," answered Bichard, "I know him 
pretty well." 

At this moment the opening of the drawing- 
room door was heard, and Mab moved a little 
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fieirther off upon the sofa. The sound was 
followed by the immediate entrance of Mark, 
with Barry and her father. The two young 
men saluted one another rather stiffly, and Barry 
said to herself, " No two men can endure one 
another." Bichard Grichton was cool and 
supercilious ; but Mark tried to fan himself 
into a faint and transient glow of brotherly 
love towards this gay and good-looking usurper, 
whom he found so much at home in Mr. 
Christopher Lloyd's house. The two hours 
before evening service passed quickly, and as 
Barry would allow of no attendance of admirers 
either of her own or Mab's to their place of 
worship, Mark Fletcher and Bichard Grichton 
set out into the streets alone. 

It was quite dark now, and the pavements 
were thronged by congregations making their 
way to their respective churches and chapels. 
Mark was going to preach in the dark, he said, 
in one of the courts in the city ; and he invited 
Bichard to go with him. Presently they 
diverged from the broader and more open 
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streets, and struck into a quarter of the city 
where the houses were more closely built, and 
where the causeways were trodden by quite a 
different class of people. The lamps were few 
and far between, and scarcely a window was 
lit up by the cheerful gleam of fire or candle 
burning within. With the damp weather the 
season had become warmer and closer, and 
many of the house-doors were open, but only 
dim outlines could be seen of the groups whose 
voices struck upon their ears as they passed 
the open door-ways. The people were sitting 
in darkness, and brooding over their sore 
necessities. Here and there they came upon 
the brilliant windows of a gin-palace, still 
driving a flourishing trade, and making some 
street comer bright with the light which 
gleamed into the deep gloom of the surrounding 
blackness. But upon the whole their route 
lay through obscure and gloomy streets, along 
which they could hear 'a low muttering of 
plaintive voices following them as they passed 
by. 
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At last Mark, who had converBed little with 
his companion, led the way up a narrow pas- 
sage into a court containing about eight houses, 
lying at the back of one of these dismal streets. 
The light from a single lamp fell upon their 
dingy fronts, half a century ago already black- 
ened by the grime of the smoke from the 
neighbouring mill-chimneys, which no longer 
blackened the air with their welcome banners. 
The upper storeys of the dwellings displayed 
long, low windows, indicating the old hand- 
loom shops, where the rude but free operatives 
of earlier days had worked under their own 
roofs. The homely sound of the treadle and 
shuttle had long ceased to echo among these 
walls, and it seemed to have been succeeded by 
the desolate stillness of a deserted place. To 
preach here would be to preach to bare bricks 
and timber. Overhead a square patch of the 
October sky seemed to lie low down upon the 
silent roofs, as if to shut it in, and make it 
more completely a separate, lonesome, dreary 
spot in the heart of the busy city. In one 
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comer stood the ruins of a dwelling half des- 
troyed by fire, and left to crumble away under 
the rain and frosts of winter ; but the timber 
of the roof, and the planks of the flooring, such 
as had been left by the flames, had disappeared, 
havmg been either removed by the owner, or 
carried away by the occupants of the court for 
fuel. In the centre near the lamp was a small 
heap of ashes, so finely sifted that not the 
smallest cinder was left among them ; and 
upon this heap there was no refuse of food, no 
portion cast away as being unfit for eating. 
Somewhere near at hand a water-tap had been 
left unturned ; and the water was flowing, and 
splashing, and gurgling, with a cheerful sound 
of abundance which seemed to make mirth of 
the darkness and the pinching want which had 
taken up its reign there. One could fancy that 
the hungry souls, whose ears were filled with 
the ceaseless and merry sound, would loathe 
the abundant flow of the cold and unsatisfying 
waters, and that they would feel the more 
heart-sick for hearing it. But there was no 
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sound of human habitation, and except for the 
flicker of the solitary lamp, and the rushing of 
the water, there was neither noise nor move- 
ment in the deserted court. > 

" There is no one living here," said Richard 
Grichton, speaking in a low tone, as if afraid of 
disturbing the silence of the place. 

"We shall see," answered Mark: " I have 
been twice before, and I have had hearers. 
Perhaps they are waiting for me now." 

He stationed himself beneath the lamp, and 
began to sing a hymn in a clear, strong, plea- 
sant voice, which could not fail to penetrate 
through the closed doors to the dark hearths 
within. After the first two verses Eichard 
Crichton saw one door after another stealthily 
opened, and dark, indistinguishable groups 
gather near the threshold. Here and there 
the pale outline of a wan face was just visible 
in the deep obscurity, but the starving families 
kept within their own dwellings, and none ven- 
tured out into the dim light of the lamp. But 
from one doorway after another the tune was 



I 
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taken up, until the hymn resounded through the 
court with an uncertain yet plaintive cadence. 
When it was fbiished Mark spoke to his unseen 
hearers in words of consolation and encourage- 
ment^ which were answered by their half-sup- 
pressed sobs and murmurs. Then he uttered 
a short prayer, and heard an ^^Amen" sounded 
from many lips. Encouraged by this evidence 
of a softened feeling, he turned his searching 
eyes from side to side, and called aloud in a 
voice of mingled pity and entreaty, " Is there 
no one among you who would wish to speak to 
me in your own home ?" 



CHAPTEE V. 

Johnson's old dictionaiiy. 

Mabk's question was answered by the appari- 
tion of a figure scarcely visible, beckoning from 
a doorway with a hand but half outstretched. 
He asked Bichard Grichton to wait a few 
minutes at the door, and then he obeyed the 
reluctant summons, entering into an utterly 
dark kitchen, where there was the spluttering 
and hissing of a match being struck, and brief 
sparks of light shining upon the withered fea- 
tures of a grey face. When the candle was lit 
he saw a room perfectly stripped of furniture, 
and with no seat but a square pile of bricks 
from the ruined house, upon which the man, 
its sole occupant, had been sitting in the dark. 
He stood now confronting Mark, with a bitter 
smile hovering about his pinched mouth, and 
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glancing from his visitor to the only seat he 
could offer him. He tried to laugh, a poor and 
hollow laugh; but his hand which held the 
candle trembled, and his wrinkled eyelids 
quivered with something else than laughter. 

" Things are come to a bad pass with you," 
said Mark, gently. 

" Could na' be worse," answered the man, 
'' brass all gone ; furnishing and credit all gone 
too ; how aw'm to poo' through another day, 
aw dunna' know. Eh ! but it's a awful day 
for me. The Lord's day, yo' ca' it. Dun yo 
know what a sore thing it is to starve and clem 
o' the Lord's day ? Neither bite nor sup ha' 
crossed my lips to-day ; yet aw reckon the 
Lord could do summat if he would." 

" Are you living alone ?" asked Mark. 

" No ; not if yo' ca' it living ; aw dunna'," 
was the answer ; " there's my old woman living 
up-stairs. Aw Pegged her a sup o' skim milk 
this morning ; for it's harder work dying wi' an 
empty belly, than living wi' it, as how it is. 
Aw've not been worse clemmed to-day nor yes- 
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terday ; and it's better on the Lord's day as 
yo' ca' it, when the court's quiet, and the chil- 
dren off to Sunday-school, and the folks keep o' 
th' inside of their houses. We're all decent peo- 
ple in this court ; and nobody's been a-begging 
yet, but aw reckon aw mun turn out i' the 
morning. Pride must eat humble pie, yo' 
know, and it's the only pie aw'm like to get 
till the times mend." 

The speaker laughed again. Mark looked 
round once more, and saw a large book covered 
with green baize lying on the floor beside the 
heap of bricks. It looked like a carefully-pre- 
served family Bible. 

"You are reading, I see," he said, pointing 
to the book. 

** Aw was reading," answered the man, *' as 
long as the dayleet lasted ; but aw'm saving 
my candle, for fear my poor lass up-stairs 
should be struck wi' death i' the neet-time. 
It's a rare oud book. Many a bit o' learning 
and pleasure have aw getten out o' it.'' 

"It is the Bible, I suppose ?" said Mark. 

E 
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"Na, na, lad," he replied, laughing, "no 
Bibles for me. It's Johnson's oud dixionary. 
Aw search out a word, and read what he says 
under it, from all th' oud writers. Wait yo* a 
minute. Aw' 11 look for the word hunger, and 
read yo' out the examples. Tak' houd o' the 
candle for me." 

Mark took the candle, and watched the face 
of the man, as he fumbled over the yellow 
leaves of the book. It was a shrewd, keen 
face, withered and wrinkled into a thousand 
lines ; but Mark judged him to be still under 
fifty years of age. 

"Hunger!" he read, slowly and empha- 
tically, following each word with his finger, 
•** an uneasy sensation at the stomach for food. 
When the stomach is empty, and the fibres in 
their natural tension, they draw up so close as 
to rub against each other, so as to make that 
sensation ; but when they are distended by 
food, it is again removed : unless when a per- 
son fasteth so long, as for want of spirits, or I 
nervous fluid, to have those fibres grow too 
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flaccid to corrugate^ and then we say he has 
fasted away his stomach." 

" That's from Quincy," said the reader, 
looking up over his horn spectacles. "Aw 
wonder if Quincy ever fasted away his stomach. 
Here lower down, Bacon says, * Odours do in a 
small degree nourish ; and we see men an hun- 
gered love to smell hot bread.' K he'd ha' 
lived to these times, and been a throstle-spin- 
ner, he*d ha' had some sort of a chance of 
knowing how much the smell o' hot bread 'ud 
nourish a hungry stomach. It's a. rare oud 
book, is Johnson's oud dixionary." 

** I wish it had been the Bible instead," said 
Mark, with a friendly look into the man's 
withered face. 

"Dunno' thee talk o' th' Bible," he answered, 
sullenly ; " aw've bin a religious man mysel', 
and what has it done for me ? Aw beckoned 
yo' in for nought else but to speak to my wife. 
Hoo heard yo' a-singing, and hoo used to be 
a rare hand at psalm-singing hersel'." 

"I've a friend outside who is a doctor," said 
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Mark ; " let me call him in, and he may give 
your wife something to do her good. Has she 
had any doctor?" 

** What's the use of a doctor?" asked the 
man, " her sickness is starvation, and no doc- 
tor can cure that. * What ! did he marry 
me to famish me ? ' says the old dixionary. 
Eh ! my lad, aw'd no thought o' times like 
these, when I wed yon poor lass." 

Without waiting to reply, Mark opened the 
house door, and called quietly to Eichard 
Crichton. The court had relapsed into its 
former stillness and apparent desertion, only 
Richard was still lingering about in expectation 
of Mark's reappearance. He entered the house, 
and received a surly nod of greeting from its 
master, who led the way up-stairs into a cham- 
ber as bare and desolate as the kitchen below, 
in one comer of which lay the wasted form of 
a woman, apparently of forty years of age. At 
the sound of footsteps, and the glimmer of a 
candle, she turned towards them a face sallow 
and shrunken, lit up by deeply-sunk eyes, in 
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which there still gleamed a fitful and feverish 
life. By dint of a great effort she raised her- 
self upon her elbow, and her sunken eyes looked 
mournfully into Mark's pitying face, as, with a 
gesture of despair, she pointed a thin hand to 
a ^broken basket at her feet. Her husband 
stooped down to withdraw the apron which 
covered it, and Mark, glancing over his shoulder, 
saw the little corpse of a baby but a few days 
old. The whole history of the case was told 
to him by the sorrowful sight ; and as the 
apron fell over the tiny face and figure, the 
father sat down upon the floor beside the bas- 
ket, with his face between his hands, and mut- 
tered as if to himself, " It's deed, it deed 
yesterday. That's o' that's left on it now." 

" I don't make no moan over it, sir," said 
the soft, wailing voice of the woman, in the ac- 
cent of the country people of the midland 
counties ; "it's a hard world at the best of 
times, and it's safe with my other children 
where God Almighty lives. I'm only waiting 
to hear Him call, and then I'm going too. 
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Only it's long a-coming, and it's sore work 
lying here in pain hearkening for it. I thought 
when they began a-singing in the court, that 
maybe the angels were coining for me. But 
I'm glad to see you, sir, and thank you kindly 
for coming in." 

She spoke with great difficulty, and under 
the choking of gradual suffocation. Bichard 
Grichton shook his head as Mark looked from 
the woman's face to his. The gay, handsome 
countenance of the young student wore an ex- 
pression of pain and disgust. He felt himself 
too refined and sensitive to look upon such a 
scene of squalid and unmitigated suffering, 
and his sesthetic temperament was suffering 
upon every point. In choosing his profession 
he had anticipated only the career of a fashion- 
able and courted physician, associated with the 
wealthy classes, where disease, and even death, 
should be gracefully and decorously attended 
by every alleviation possible to wealth. But 
to stand beside a woman dying of want upon a 
poor heap of straw, with her dead infant in a 
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broken basket at her feet, filled him with 
unutterable loathing and horror. He put his 
mouth close to Mark's ear, and spoke in 
hurried and whispered words. 

" She's positively dying," he said; "it is no 
use in the world for us to stay here ; we can do 
nothing for her ; she cannot live more than an 
hour or two. Let us give the man a few shil- 
lings and be gone." 

'* I am going to stay," answered Mark, aloud. 
"You would like me to stay with you an hour 
or two?" he added, speaking to both the man 
and his wife. The husband looked up and 
nodded silently ; and the woman stretched out 
her hand, as if to feel for Mark's living grasp. 
Bichard Grichton hesitated for a minute, and 
then stole softly from the room, and down the 
narrow staircase. 

" I can't think I know you," said the woman, 
in her weak, yet shrill voice ; " but you mind 
me of the time when I was young, and at ser* 
vice down in the country. It was at a Mr. 
Lloyd's, of Clunbury, and my sister Nanny is 
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servant there still. Oh ! if Nanny only knew, 
she'd be with me now." 

" I know her very well," said Mark, " and 
Mr. Lloyd too. My name is Mark Fletcher, 
and I often go down to Clunbury." 

" I recollect you now, Mr. Mark," she 
answered, with a last flash of interest: "you 
were to have married Miss Ellen. It were a 
sad blow to you, that was ; and to her poor 
mother." 

Mark sighed, but there was no longer a keen- 
ness of sorrow in his sigh. The blow had fallen 
upon him ten years before; and in reality it 
was Uttle more than the habit of sighing when 
it was mentioned, which remained to him of 
the ancient grief. There was a tranquil pity 
for himself, forming the secret basis of his com- 
passion for other sorrows, which made the long- 
past pain almost a luxury of memory. But the 
mutual knowledge and remembrance of it formed 
a link between '^^rn and the dying woman. He 
watched beside her for the few fleeting minutes 
which remained of life, and administered to her 
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with his own hands the scanty reUef and com- 
fort which had come too late. So gently and 
deftly did he perform his office — a skill which 
had been learned by watching beside many sick 
beds — ^that more than once the dying face was 
faintly illuminated by a smile, and the broken 
voice whispered feeble words of gratitude. To- 
wards the last moment the woman roused her- 
self, and called her husband to her side. | 

" Make thy way down into the country, Eeu- 
ben," she said, anxiously ; " it's good living 
there in the fresh air, and among the fields ; 
and Nanny'll help thee. She'll get thee on at 
some farm, maybe, till the bad times are past, 
and then thee canst come back. Only go down 
to Nanny, and she'll look out for some work to 
suit thee." 

In a few minutes after this laboured utter- 
ance, Mark and the husband descended the 
stairs, and called in two of the neighbouring 
women to attend to the dead. The old dic- 
tionary still lay on the floor beside the heap of 
bricks, and the man sat down as he had been 
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sitting before, picked it up, and turned over 
its leaves mechanically, while Mark addressed 
to him some few and simple words of religious 
teaching. As Mark turned away, however, 
after bidding him good-night, and was about 
closing the house door after him, Beuben 
Clough called out in a husky voice, " Good- 
night to yo', and aw thank yo' kindly ; and if 
eveij aw can do yo' a good turn, aw' 11 not forget 
it." 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Barry's first economy. 

Barry very quickly made her arrangements for 
her journey to Clunbury. She selected her 
simplest and least-stylish dress^ partly from a 
sense of fitness for her errand, and partly be- 
cause she and Mab had instinctively adopted a 
less fashionable appearance whenever Mr. Lloyd 
paid them a visit to Manchester ; which he did 
twice a year, in order to collect his rents, and 
transact sundry matters of business with his 
bankers. Barry's travelling costume was of 
the most unpretending character ; for with a 
native strength and decision of mind, which 
enabled her promptly to understand and as 
promptly to adapt herself to her circumstances, 
she . was resolved to travel down to Clunbury 
third-class. There was a good deal of third- 
class travelling at that time in Lancashire, 
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though the number of travellers fell off by 
thousands. Fortunately for Barry's resolution, 
there was no one to start her off except Mab ; 
and Mab expostulated and protested with tears 
of angry mortification. Mr. Christopher Lloyd 
had gone down to Devonshires' warehouse to 
receive his last instalment of salary; and 
Barry had peremptorily forbidden Bichard 
Crichton to come to the station to see her off ; 
though she was haunted by a lively dread of 
his disobedience. She was afraid she should 
sink very low in Bichard' s estimation if he saw 
her step into a third-class carriage. Yet he 
loved her ; Barry was sure of that, though he 
had said nothing definite in words ; or why 
should he look into her eyes as he did, and 
speak to her in low, suggestive tones, and clasp 
her hand lingeringly, and bring her his favourite 
books to read, and write letters to her upon the 
most trivial and frivolous pretexts ? Even his 
fondness for Mab, a caressing, petting, patron- 
izing fondness, was only a proof that he already 
regarded and loved Mab as a dear younger 
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sister, as he had once said to her inadvertently. 
Barry would have been hotly indignant if a^y 
one had merely hinted that the young man was 
doing no more than gratifying his own love for 
and appreciation of the beautiful. After all, 
Barry might have been riding in some fairy 
carriage through an enchanted region, instead 
of in a third-class compartment upon the 
London and North-Westem Eailway. Her face 
beamed and shone, and her grey, dreamy eyes 
sparkled and flashed, until her fellow-passen- 
gers, of whose presence she was unconscious, 
caught something of the sunshine, and lost 
sight of their own gloom and care for a few 
minutes, to smil6 at and with her. When the 
train stopped at the station where she was to 
alight, Barry shed one last bright beam upon 
the poor occupants of the carriage, and they 
lost sight of her for ever. 

It was a small country station, with a care- 
fully-tended flower-bed bordering the far side of 
the platform, where grew yellow sunflowers, 
and crimson snapdragons, and a few well- 
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nurtured dahlias, which had not yet been nipped 
by too hard a frost. No other passenger had 
alighted from the receding train, and the ticket- 
collector looked aggrieved, and the porter down- 
cast, for all Barry's luggage consisted of a 
small travelling-bag, which she intended, in 
her new desire to economise, to carry herself. 
But both ticket-clerk and porter were startled . 
into sudden animation by the glance flashed 
upon them from Barry's eyes. It was a glance 
unconsciously given to the absent medical stu- 
dent, but both of them received it into their 
hearts, and pressed forward in the hope of 
rendering some assistance to the bright-looking 
girl who had so quickened their sluggish feel- 
ings. She was going to Clunbury Heath House 
— could either of them do anything for her ? 
Would she have a conveyance from the village ? 
Or should the porter carry her portmanteau ? 
They thanked her when she answered that they 
could do nothing for her, thanked her, though 
they scarcely knew it, for her frank and pretty 
face, and her pleasant tones. 
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It was plain that as yet coming events had * 
not cast any very deep shadow beforehand upon 
Barry's path. She was cheerful this morning, 
even buoyant. The moral courage she had 
displayed in making her first economy— for it 
had needed a good strong effort on the part of 
Christopher Lloyd's daughter to sacrifice ap- 
pearance and comfort by travelling third-class 
—had met with an instant reward in a glow of 
pleasant self-approbation. She had left Lan- 
cashire, moreover, with its strange atmosphere 
of adversity, behind her, and was breathing the 
calm, pure air of the open country. The rich 
scents of autumn floated about her as she 
crossed the fields, where the memory of the 
harvest was still lingering in the fallow, un- 
ploughed ground, and the yellow stubble, 
amongst which flocks of geese were picking up 
the grains shed from the over-ripe ears. The 
withered leaves rustled down from the trees, 
and fled before the slight breeze along the 
narrow path she trod under' the hedge-row, as 
if trying to provoke her ready laughter. She 
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stopped now and then to gather a ripe black- 
berry or two from the crimson-coloured bram- 
bles; and she stirred the branches of the hazel 
bushes to look for niits. There was only one 
thing wanting to perfect her enjoyment. The 
place was too silent, and too solitary for her 
happy heart. Scarcely a sound caught her 
listening ear, and no face or form of a fellow- 
creature was in sight. Overhead the rooks 
flew heavily and slowly above the fallow fields, 
and descended now and then with a whirl and 
flutter of wings ; but even they were silent 
with their weight of business. She wished she 
had somebody with her. Who should it be ? 
Her father ? or Mab ? or Eichard Crichton ? 

Though she was alone, Barry did not hurry 
over the fields ; and when she reached the 
border of the heath, she came to a stand-still 
altogether, and sat down on the last stile to 
take in leisurely the view before her. The 
ground rose and fell in soft undulations, with 
small, hollow dimples dotted about it, almost 
as far as her eye could reach, without any 
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trees breaking its monotony. A little earlier 
in the year the whole plain must have been 
covered with a carpet of purple heather ; but 
there was little of it left now, except here and 
there upon the sunny side of some dimple, 
there was a purple line just under the brim, 
contrasting with the blackness of the peat 
beneath it. A few blossoms of gorse were still 
lingering like stray spots of gold upon the dark 
heath, and against the bright bronze of the 
faded ferns. In the distance there hung a dim 
hazy veil of vapour, losing itself in the upper 
clouds, but leaving narrow vistas for Barry's 
eyes to penetrate. At the end of one of these 
misty avenues could be seen a cluster of trees, 
growing upon a mound so smooth and regular 
in outline as to appear artificial ; and in the 
midst of the trees stood a large, old-fashioned 
house, whose chimneys and upper storeys were 
visible among the topmost branches. Barry 
had only to cross the heath at its narrowest 
place, and she would make her unexpected 
appearance upon her uncle's threshold. 
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The house, as she drew nearer to it, showed 
itself as a long pile of building, the two ends 
of which rose to the height of three storeys, 
while the centre consisted of two only. It was 
built of red brick, which had long since been 
toned down and dulled by winter storms. The 
thick woodwork of the windows had been 
painted black many years ago, but they were 
now decayed and weather-stained, and many 
broken panes were in them, through which the 
rain and dust drifted into the rooms within. 
The front door had once been of glass, through 
which a pleasant view of the heath had been 
seen from the large entrance-hall; but the 
glass was all gone, and the rotten shutters kept 
their [place by day as well as by night. All 
around it had a desolate and decayed aspect. 
The three broad stone steps before the front 
door were overgrown with lichens and moss, 
and the nettles grew thickly under the window- 
sills, and along the terrace. There was no sign 
of habitation, and Barry, after standing and 
looking over the dilapidated gate, with its rusty 
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latch and hinges, turned slowly away and went 
round to the back of the house. Her gay spirits 
had taken flight, and a feeling of pain and 
dread was tugging at her heart. 

The back of Clunbury Heath House was a 
trifle more animated than the front, for a soli- 
tary rosy-cheeked child was at play, who stood 
and stared at Barry with mingled curiosity and 
timidity, ready to fly home at the least alarm. 
There was besides a pig-sty conveniently situa- 
ted near to the kitchen-door, and a large house- 
dog lay under its shelter, blinking lazily at her 
in the hazy sunshine. She could hear also a 
voice, high-pitched and tuneless, which was 
crooning over a slow measured hymn tune, 
accompanied by a singular and harsh jangling, 
which set Barry's teeth on edge, and made her 
ears tingle. She advanced cautiously past the 
pig-sty and the dog, who flapped his thick tail 
half threateningly against the ground, and 
found upon the other side a tall and gaunt 
woman seated upon a block of wood, and busily 
engaged in sifting cinders through a very fine 
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sieve. The square shoulders and long back of 
this odd figure were presented to Barry, the 
bended head covered, and the face completely 
hidden from view by the poke of an old cotton 
milking-bonnet. The light grey ashes, dis- 
turbed by the faintest breeze, formed a kind of 
thin cloud about the absorbed woman, who from 
time to time paused from her sifting and sing- 
ing to gather up the winnowed cinders, as care- 
fully as she might have gathered together so 
much com, and to deposit them in a large 
bag made of newspaper, which lay beside 
her. 

" Nanny ! " cried Barry, loudly, for the 
woman was again threading her difficult way 
through the doleful measure of her psalm, and 
the rattling of the cinders against the screen 
kept up their jarring accompaniment. Upon 
hearing an unexpected voice, Nanny turned her 
carefully-shaded face to view, and uttered a 
scream of recognition and astonishment. 

" Why ! it's never you. Miss Barry, is it ? " 
she cried ; " whatever is it brings you here in 
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this way ? The master doesn't expect you, nor 
the missis either, for the matter of that. Is 
there anything wrong at home ?" 

" Where is my aunt ?' asked Barry, evading 
the question. 

"It's her mid-day season of meditation," 
answered Nanny, mysteriously, "and she 
mustn't be broke in upon till it's over; and the 
master's gone to Clunbury market. But if you 
wrote to say you was coming the letter's missed, 
for they don't expect you, or else master 'ud 
have put out a extra allowance of things. Why ! 
it's not more than twelve months since we had 
Miss Mab for a week." 

"Aren't you glad to see me, Nanny?" 
asked Barry, in an insinuating tone. 

"Ay, sure I am, my dear," said Nanny, 
good-naturedly, " but I'm wondering about din- 
ner. Well, well, I'll manage it some way, and 
perhaps missis 'ill feel inclined to fast to-day. 
If her meditating isn't over by one, she'll want 
no dinner, and 'ill put herself off till tea. Ay ! 
I'm always glad to see your face. Miss Barry ; 
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but Miss Mab's a little too high and too dainty 
for any of us down here." 

" What are you doing ?" inquired Barry. 

" I*m riddling the cinders out of the hess- 
pit," she answered ; " there's a hess-pit under 
the kitchen grate as catches all the cinders^ and 
at a spare time like this I riddle 'em for burn- 
ing again. * Wilful waste makes woful want,' 
you know. The master nor me can't abide 
waste." 

"What little girl is that, Nanny?" was 
Barry's next question, as she loitered beside 
the ash-heap, reluctant to enter the dismal 
house alone. Her heart was beginning to fail 
her, as she thought of her errand, and took 
notice of the signs of extreme poverty, or ex* 
treme parsimony about her. 

" It's old Mike Trevor, the mole-catcher's, 
grand-daughter," replied Nanny; "we've let 
him the end of the house, where the old ser- 
vants' hall and back staircase was ; he has that 
and two bedrooms for £5 a year, which is a 
. clear gain, and now and again he brings us in 
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a rabbit. He's a good neighbour is Mike, and 
we're not so lonesome. But yon go in, my 
dear, and wait till one, and if the missis doesn't 
come out of her meditation by then, I'll bring 
you in a bit of dinner by yourself. You'll be 
all over hess if you stay aside of me ; and such 
handsome things as you are wearing, to be 
sure." 



CHAPTEE VII- 

MID-DAY MEDITATION. 

Babby entered the quiet house softly, and 
hushed her footsteps as she trod the creaking 
planks of the boarded passage which conducted 
her to the parlour. The doors of several other 
apartments opened into it — ^large, lofty, panelled 
rooms, which had once been painted in delicate 
colours, and skilfully decorated, but which were 
fallen into disuse, and lay empty and unfur- 
nished, the walls showing many a crack and 
stain, and the moulded ceilings falling away 
in irregular patches. At the door of the largest 
of these deserted rooms Barry paused, and 
finally, after a little hesitation, ventured to 
enter it. It was a very spacious, antique 
saloon, with four windows, the window-siUs of 
which were low enough and wide enough to 
form comfortable seats. The ceiling still re- 
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tainedy almost uninjured, its moulding of 
grapes and vine-leaves, and the panels of the 
wall showed some traces of a delicate green 
tint. The old-fashioned mantel-piece preserved 
its facing of Dutch tiles ; and upon each side 
of the immense fireplace was a recess nearly 
large enough for an ordinary sitting-room. 
Barry stole in noiselessly, and was stepping 
across the uncarpeted floor to the windows, 
when she caught sight of an occupant of the 
seemingly empty room, seated in the farthest 
comer of one of the recesses. 

It was a woman nearly seventy years of age, 
with bands of snow-white hair smoothed across 
a broad and scarcely wrinkled forehead. The 
dress of this person was scrupulously plain 
and simple, consisting of a coarse brown stuff 
gown, made of as little material as possible, a 
coarse but spotlessly white neck-handkerchief 
pinned at the throat, and a small mob-cap of 
white muslin, with no shred of lace or ribbon 
about it. She was seated in a common wooden 
chair, such as are seen in kitchens, but a little 
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lowered to suit her height, for she was as short 
and small as a child of twelve. Her hands 
were folded together^ in a calm attitude of 
waiting, upon her lap; and her eyes, which 
were nearly covered by the eyelids, were ap- 
parently fixed upon them. There was no ripple 
of movement upon the face of this aged woman, 
but an expression of profound and almost 
awfal quietude pervaded every feature. She 
seemed to be withdra\m to some infinite dis- 
tance from the petty, carking cares and still 
more trivial pleasures of this life. To all 
appearance she remained insensible to Barry's 
intrusion; and she, with a start which had 
something of panic in it, turned quickly away, 
and retreated to the parlour, whither Nanny 
had sent her. 

The parlour retained still some traces of an 
effort to make it habitable, nay, even comfort- 
able. There was her uncle's three-cornered 
leather arm-chair, and an old settee against 
the wall covered with faded ehintz. At some 
distant period in the past Mr. Lloyd had 
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attempted to repaint the walls himseK, and 
having bought some cheap blue paint, had 
succeeded in covering the time-stains of former 
years with a thin coat of colour. A set of 
home-made book-shelves, consisting of three 
deal boards hung together by some green 
window-cord, ornamented the space between 
the two windows, and contained the joint 
library of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd. Mr. Lloyd's 
books were chiefly of the class represented by 
" Every Man His Own Lawyer." Mrs. Lloyd's 
studies seemed bounded within equally clear 
and well-defined limits. There were " The 
Imitation of Christ," Bunyan's "Pilgrim,'* 
and "Grace Abounding," a translation of the 
Life and Hymns of Madame Guyon, Wesley's 
" Christian Perfection," and kindred volumes, 
each bearing the marks of frequent perusal. 
Barry had looked them over before, but to-day 
she gazed upon them with that feeling of an 
unsatisfied want which makes one long for 
satisfaction somewhere. It was a sudden de* 
pression coming after the buoyancy of the 
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morning. She chose from the shelves the 
Life of Madame Guyon, and gathering up her 
cold feet on the settee, tried to lose herself in 
its pages. 

But the house was too quiet. Here there 
was no sound to be heard, indoors or out. 
There was a ringing in her ears of the ceaseless 
roU and din of the busy street? she had left in 
the morning, but it only seemed to make the 
dead silence more deadly ; and the thought of 
her aunt, white and motionless, in the chill of 
the great saloon, made her shiver as if death 
was present in the house. There was not even 
a clock to strike, for in the court-yard of Clun- 
bury Heath House stood an ancient sun-dial, 
with its worn-out motto, " Tempus fugit," and 
the small household regulated itself by its 
shadow. But at last, after a weary waiting, 
Nanny appeared, carrying in her morsel of 
dinner for Barry, and bringing with it the 
intelligence that her mistress had not yet come 
out of her meditations. Barry could scarcely 
eat, and the meal was soon over, and then she 
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sat down again to her book. How the time 
had crept by she scarcely knew, when the door 
opened slowly and noiselessly, and the slight 
figure, and calm, grave face of her aunt came 
in. Uttering a little scream of relief and 
gladness, Barry sprang to her feet, and threw 
her arms about the placid old lady. 

" Oh, aunt ! I thought you would never 
come ! " she cried. " I have been here ever 
since twelve o'clock, and now, look ! it is nearly 
three by my watch. You didn't know I was 
coming ? No. But aren't you glad to see me ? 
Just say you are not angry with me for taking 
you by surprise." 

"Angry, child? No, you are welcome," 
replied her aunt, affectionately, yet with a 
habitual sort of coldness which hung about 
her like a cloud ; " but is there anything amiss 
at home which brings you here now ? " 

" Oh, yes ! yes!" exclaimed Barry, ''there's 
a great deal amiss, and I am come to ask my 
uncle to help us. My father has lost his 
situation, and of course his salary, all through 
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these horrible times, and we shall have nothing 
to live upon, unless my uncle wiU lend us 
some money till the war and the cotton famine 
are over." 

"Tell me about it quietly and calmly, child," 
said Mrs. Lloyd, seating herseK by the cold, 
dark grate, in which a fire was laid ready to 
light, but was not yet kindled. The old lady 
shivered, and Barry shivered, but neither sug- 
gested the kindling of the dry gorze, which 
formed the foundation of the future fire. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Lloyd, when Barry 
had finished her narration, " your uncle is a 
poor man himseK, and he has had several 
heavy losses this year. I am afraid he cannot 
do much to help you." 

" But he cannot be a poor man," persisted 
Barry, " my father says so, and we know that 
all Lloyd Terrace belongs to him, and till this 
year the rents have been paid to the day, and 
the houses have never been vacant. That has 
brought him in six or seven hundred a year 
for the last ten years, and you cannot spend 
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more than a hundred yourselves in the way 
you live, and this place being your own, with 
no rent to pay. There are £5,000 clear that 
we can make out, with interest and compound 
interest upon it, I don't know how much. Oh ! 
my uncle must be rich.'* 

Barry spread out her calculations before her 
aunt with the candour and energy of a child ; 
and Mrs. Lloyd felt no sentiment but one of 
simple perplexity. 

"My dear," she said, in her calm, tranquil 
voice, "your uncle has told me that Lloyd 
Terrace is mortgaged to the utmost, and I 
know that when he receives the rents, he pays 
the whole over to some creditor or other. We 
are living exclusively upon the interest of my 
own money, two thousand pounds invested at 
four per cent. That is eighty pounds a year 
only, and it barely suffices for the maintenance 
of my husband and Nanny and myself, and 
the few charities we allow ourselves; for David 
and I agreed upon our marriage to give a 
tenth of our substance, whatever it might be, 
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to God. It has not pleased Him to entrust us 
with worldly prosperity, but He gives us of the 
riches of His pleasures and His grace." 

Barry was staggered by what she heard. 
That her aunt was speaking the simple truth, 
as she believed it, there could not be a doubt. 
There was. a candour beyond suspicion in her 
eyes, in her tone, in the grave tranquillity of 
her maimer. It was part of her belief that 
God had allotted to her a life of privation, and 
she accepted her lot willingly and cordially. 
Barry looked from her calm face round the 
comfortless room, and compared it with the 
elegance and luxury of her own home. Poverty 
had set its mark everywhere. Was it possible 
that it could be true ? Had she been leaning 
upon a broken reed in supposing her uncle had 
the power to aid his brother in this crisis of 
his affairs ? Until now she had only doubted 
his reluctance to part with the money, which 
they all thought he was loving with the pas- 
sion of a miser. But could it be true that he 
was actually a poor man ? 
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*^ I do not know what we shall do," she 
said, tearfully ; " there is no chance whatever 
of papa getting another commission, for there 
are hundreds of other people in the same posi- 
tion, and all the daughters are trying to get 
situations as governesses. When I go home I 
shall send away the servants, and get Mab to 
help me to do the work. But that will not 
provide us with food and fire. We can do 
without new clothes for a year or so, I dare 
say, but we cannot do without food and fire. 
And we have only thirty pounds left ; and my 
father will be sure to spend some of that before 
I get back." 

Already Barry was thinking anxiously of the 
small sum, which would be so apt to melt away 
in Mr. Christopher Lloyd's pockets, and wish- 
ing that by some means she had got it into 
her own keeping. Her aunt broke in upon her 
reflections by a slight stir, and a glistening of 
expectation upon her quiet face. 

''David is coming, Barry," she said; "he 
will be surprised to see you here." 

a 
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A Blow and shambling step was coming along 
the passage^ as of a person clumsily and badly 
shod ; and through the doorway came a short, 
thin old man, whose whole aspect betokened a 
hard struggle to keep up anything like a decent 
appearance. His features were keen and hun- 
ger-bitten ; and his eyes seemed sharp enough 
to detect a stray pin in any of the numerous 
crevices of the boarded floor. His hair was 
scanty, and of a dry, dull white. His pinched 
lips formed a straight line across his face. He 
had few teeth left, and his cheeks were hollow; 
and his high, narrow forehead seemed com- 
pressed at the sides. His coat, a rusty black 
one, ten years old in fashion, hung loosely 
about his withered figure, as if it had been 
made for some larger frame. The feet, 
which Barry had heard dragging along 
the passage, were encased in heavy, hob- 
nailed shoes, well patched, and tied with 
some blackened whipcord. There was, how- 
ever, no expression of surprise, but something 
of dissatisfaction in the keen gaze he gave to 
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his niece, as he submitted ungraciously to her 
kiss. 

'* Something the matter at home?" he said, 
in a thin, sharp voice, in keeping mth his thin, 
sharp features. 

"No, uncle," answered Barry, "they are all 
quite well, especially my father. Don't be 
frightened about them." 

"We never expected to see you here," he 
remarked, gru&y. 

" Oh ! " cried Barry, the ready tears spring- 
ing to her eyes again, " I've been telling my 
aunt all about it. The Devonshires cannot 
employ my father any longer, and it is impos- 
sible for him to get anything else, and we shall 
soon be without a penny in the world." 

" I thought you told me there was nothing 
the matter," said Mr. Lloyd, contemptuously. 

" I meant they were all quite well," answered 
Barry ; "I could bear any trouble rather than 
seeing them ill, or losing one of them." 

" Humph ! " replied her uncle, with a face 
strongly expressive of scorn for her sentiments. 
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Mr. Lloyd was sparing of his speech, as of 
everything else ; and he shrank from any fur- 
ther conversation upon the subject which 
Barry's flurried words had opened. He turned 
back to the door, and called shrilly to Nanny 
to bring in the supper ; and then he stepped 
across the room to his wife's seat, and stooped 
down to kiss her calm face, which brightened 
up a little at his approach. 

'* My dear," he said, ** did you have a good 
noontide to-day ? " 

*' Oh, yes," she answered, softly, " a very 
happy time. My spirit seemed as if it had 
escaped from this body altogether, and I felt 
neither cold nor hunger. For three hours I 
held communion with the Unseen." 

A swift subtle light gleamed across Mr. 
Lloyd's mean features, but he said nothing to 
betray the secret of his satisfaction. Barry, 
however, caught a sudden glimpse of it, which 
made her heart sink, and provoked in it an 
instinctive feeling of dread and aversion towards 
her uncle. 



CHAPTEE Vm. 

HOURS WITH A MYSTIC, 

The supper which was brought in was meagre 
enough to satisfy the most self-mortifying 
ascetic. It consisted of potatoes, baked in 
their skins (in the neighbour's oven, Nanny re- 
marked, as she placed the dish upon the table), 
a plateful of ripe blackberries, gathered by the 
neighbour's grandchild, and a few thin slices of 
coarse bread. For Mrs. Lloyd and Barry 
some weak tea had been made by Mr. Lloyd 
himself before entering the parlour, but he 
quenched his own thirst by draughts of butter- 
milk, which was freely given away by the wife 
of a neighbouring farmer. The meal was taken 
with but few attempts at conversation ; and as 
soon as it was finished the old man leaned 
back in his chair with closed eyes, as though 
^unwilling to waste either his speech or his 
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sight. Mrs. Lloyd took up a stocking she was 
knitting for him, of yam so rough as to rub 
and fray the skin of her fingers, and keep up a 
small but perpetual penance ; but she knitted 
on perseveriugly, with occasional interruptions 
of severe fits of coughing, until long after the 
room had been wrapped in complete darkness. 
Barry sat still, and listened to the distant 
sounds of Nanny blundering in the dark over 
her work in the kitchen and yard. At last she 
heard the dog unchained, and the outer door 
well locked and bolted, and then Nanny made 
her appearance with a small candle, which she 
did not light until she had set the candlestick 
down upon the table out of the draught of the 
door. This accomplished, she brought a large 
old Bible, laid it upon the table, and placed 
a chair before it for her mistress. It was a 
nightly ceremony which had not varied for 
years ; and then Nanny seated herself at the 
door, where her eye commanded the long vista 
of the passage, and the black gloom of the kit- 
chen beyond. Mrs. Lloyd took her place, and 
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read a chapter aloud in a low, subdued, awe- 
stricken tone, as if half fearful of pronouncing 
the sacred words. At the close of it, her hus- 
band left his seat, and approached the table. 
From past experience he knew how long a time 
would be occupied in devotion, for which light 
would not be needed. So with characteristic 
carefulness he dropped the extinguisher upon 
the little flame of the candle, and they knelt 
down in the darkness. The subdued, awe- 
stricken voice stole softly upon the silence 
again in words of prayer, but it gained power 
and a strange eloquence as the mystic soul of 
the aged woman poured itself out before God. 
It was a soliloquy rather than a petition ; a 
thinking aloud upon the perfections of an in- 
visible friend. She asked for nothing, made 
no supplication ; but now and then it seemed 
as if she answered a voice which spoke to her, 
inaudible to other ears. Barry listened breath- 
lessly and without weariness, though her aunt's 
abstraction made her forgetful of the flight of 
time, and unconscious thai others were about 
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her. Nanny breathed heavily, and pushed her 
chair against the wall to steady it, and secure 
for herself a comfortable attitude ; and Mr. 
Lloyd from time to time uttered a sound be- 
tween an ^' Amen " and a groan, but his wife 
evidently heard nothing, and felt no weariness 
herself. All pain and feebleness of body were 
gone, for the heavens seemed as if they were 
opened to her and the ear of the Eternal bent 
to the voice of her breathing. Barry's pulse 
quickened, her heart throbbed, and from the 
influence of sympathy a feeling of mingled 
wonder and awe took hold of her. When at 
last the impassioned and fervid voice, which 
had begun to falter with intense eagerness, 
failed and ceased to speak, it seemed to her 
as though some spell of very wonderful en- 
chantment had suddenly snapped asunder. 

The room to which Nanny conducted heir 
was four times the size of her own comfortable 
chamber at home, but it was so meagrely fur- 
nished that at another time Barry would have 
felt chilly and solitary in it. But the exalta- 
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tion of her spirit was not yet passed. The 
effect of her aunt's marvellous prayer had been 
to lift her up above all earthly influences. If she 
had been bidden to lie down to rest, as Jacob 
did of old, upon the bare ground, with a stone 
for her pillow, and the open sky above her, she 
would have composed herself to sleep, with the 
conviction that she would see the angels of 
God ascending and descending between heaven 
and earth. Her cares for the present and the 
future were gone altogether ; and her excited 
feeUng buoyed up her spirit. It seemed the 
easiest thing in life to leave the whole ordering 
of her own lot, and the lot of her beloVed ones, 
to the direction of the Divine Providence. 

But the morning dawned after a sleep with- 
out any mystic dreams, and this enthusiasm 
had evaporated. As Barry opened her eyes the 
great, bare room struck upon her as comfort- 
less and poverty-stricken ; and the uncurtained 
windows, against which the fading leaves of a 
sycamore tree were beating, seemed to admit 
only a cheerless, common light. It was rain- 
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ing the thick, monotonous rain of autumn, and 
only a part of the heath was visible through 
the mist. She sat in one of the broad window- 
sills, looking out on the dismal dropping of the 
rain for an hour or two, before she heard 
Nanny stirring about the house. There was 
not much work to be done ; and Mr. Lloyd did 
not like his little household to be up too early, 
getting a ravenous appetite for breakfast. Mrs. 
Lloyd took a cup of tea and a slice of dry toast 
in bed ; so that when Barry entered the par- 
lour she found herself alone with her uncle. 
He was very quiet as they sat together at the 
table, and watched Barry, who ate with the 
healthy hunger of a young girl after being 
awake and up for two hours, with a look of 
mingled surprise and apprehension. When she 
finished, after eating all the hard toast upon 
the table, he heaved ^ sigh of relief and regret. 

" I am ready now to hear what you have to 
tell me about your father," he said. 

Barry was very eager to tell her story, and 
she told it with a good deal of natural elo- 
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quence. Once or twice Mr. Lloyd felt an 
unusual sensation of choking in his throat, and 
a feeble warmth at his heart, which he could 
have remembered, had he made the effort, as 
having once been a healthy glow, when he was 
the age of Barry. But though his thoughts 
went back to the past it was only to recall how 
rich he had been in health, and strength, and 
energy then. Yes, he could work for long 
hours at a time, and feel only a pleasant 
fatigue after it. If he had only been as prudent 
in the expenditure of his money in those days 
of youthful extravagance and folly as he was 
now, what a wealthy man he would have been 
by this time ! He had lost himself in these 
useless calculations when Barry's fresh young 
voice finished speaking, and the pause awoke 
him from his. reverie. 

** My wife and I have talked it over,*' he 
said, " and I have promised her to go up to 
Manchester and see your father, and how his 
affairs stand. We are poor people, very poor ; 
and I shall have hard work to scrape together 
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the money for my fare there and back. But 
I'U go and give Christopher my advice, and 
you can stay here with your aunt till I come 
back. It will save your keep at home, and 
Nanny will teach you some lessons in economy. 
I dare say you never made use of oatmeal in 
your house ; it is the most nourishing article 
of diet, and the cheapest, as the canny Scot 
knows. With the proper use of oatmeal, you 
might do very well with meat dinners only 
twice a week or so. We do it often, and while 
I am away you can make a trial of it. Take 
my word, your health, and your father's, would 
be the better for it." 

Barry's thoughts reverted for an instant to 
the hot, dainty suppers her father was accus- 
tomed to add to his substantial breakfasts and 
dinners. Oatmeal diet would be welcome 
enough to herself, but she shrank a little, 
with the natural, wholesome pride of a house- 
wife, from placing such lenten fare before her 
father. 

" If Christopher has no work to do," pur- 
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sued her uncle, " he must stay quietly indoors, 
and not go rambling about to make himseK 
hungry. Idle men generally eat more than 
busy ones, because they Trill ramble about 
and talk. Talking too much makes you 
hungry, so does singing. I've been obUged to 
forbid Nanny to sing. Your aunt is the only 
person I know who can speak a good deal and 
not want something to eat after it ; but when 
she feels as she did last night, she does not 
care for her breakfast in the morning. You 
had better begin to take notice of the things 
which provoke your own appetite, so that 
you may avoid them. You ought to begin at 
once." 

" Yes, uncle,*' answered Barry, with a sicken- 
ing of heart, as if she was one of a famished 
crew put upon the smallest possible allowance. 
" When you do walk out," continued Mr. 
Lloyd, "you should gather blackberries to 
bring home, and eat as many as you can ; 
they cost nothing, and are very wholesome. 
The haws are not bad either ; I've stayed my 
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stomach with them at odd times. You know 
the little red haws ? but in walking along the 
lanes or the heath be sure you walk on the 
grass instead of the stones, which cut your 
boots. Yeu must make it your constant study 
to save all wear and tear of your clothes ; for 
clothes cost money." 

"Yes, uncle,'* repeated Barry, sadly. 

" You'll soon discover a number of ways of 
being careful," resumed Mr. Lloyd, warming 
with his subject. " If my girl Ellen had only 
lived I should have trained her into all my 
plans, and Mark Fletcher would have had a 
fortune in his wife ! Your aunt is pretty well 
for not spending, but she would give her own 
clothes away to the poor, if I let her have more 
than one set at a time. So now, Barry, you 
will have a fair chance of beginning while I 
am away ; and I will tell Nanny to be as near 
as she can in her housekeeping as long as you 
are here. It will be a good school for you; 
and I'll try to put them into a fair way at home 
for you in Manchester." 
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Mr. Lloyd rubbed his wizened hands together 
with a faint ray of benevolence upon his face, 
which tended in some measure to reassure 
Barry. Her sanguine and unsuspicious nature 
interpreted his instructions into a somewhat 
particularising effort to enjoin upon her a 
general economy, which she was quite willing 
and anxious to adopt. He was going to Man- 
chester to put her father int6 a fair way of 
getting on ; and then it would be her business 
to manage carefully their diminished income. 
She would follow her uncle's counsels so far as 
to learn how to make oatmeal the staple of 
daily consumption for herself and the younger 
ones ; but as for setting it before her father — 
Barry smiled at the mere thought of it. 

For the rest of the day Mr. Lloyd was as 
busy making ready for his departure as if he 
had had a large business to leave. He measured 
out the fuel for each day of his absence, and 
furnished the kitchen cupboard with some care- 
fully-weighed allowances of groceries and butter, 
entrusting the key to Nanny, with whom he held 
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several prolonged and earnest conversations. 
The bread he was compelled to leave almost 
wholly to her fidelity and discretion, and he 
impressed upon her the importance of the trust. 
Having thus set his house in order, and pro- 
vided for its daily necessities until the expected 
period of his return, he bade them farewell, and 
proceeded alone to the station. 

It seemed to have been very near the truth 
that Mr. Lloyd had experienced some diflBculty 
in scraping together the money for his fare ; 
for the small sum was composed of various 
thin and worn coins, including, to the great 
disgust of the ticket-clerk, two mouldy green 
farthings, which were not a little doubtful in 
their appearance; but as it was diflBcult to 
establish their worthlessness, and Mr. Lloyd 
was well known to be extremely obstinate for 
himself, the clerk swept them scornfully into 
his till. He was pushed unceremoniously into 
a carriage, and took his seat beside a woman 
three times the size of himself, who was tra- 
velling with two remarkably fine children. The 
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three were being conveyed for a single fare, and 
paid no more than himself ; an injustice and 
monstrous anomaly which weighed heavily upon 
Mr. Lloyd's spirits. He could not refrain from 
brooding over it, and seeking some mode of 
redress ; but in vain, for it could not be hoped 
that the railway company would take him and 
his light luggage by weight. He grew more 
and more irritated with his sense of loss, and 
grudged the four shillings and ninepence which 
this journey was costing him, He entered 
Manchester with the determination to get his 
vexpenses paid by some means or other. 



CHAPTEE IX, 

HABD TIMES FOB MB. OHBISTOPHEB LLOYD. 

Mb. Lloyd surveyed the exterior of his brother's 
house with a critical eye. It was the largest 
in Lloyd Terrace, and still wore the hand- 
somest appearance. Any stranger, regarding it 
as attentively as Mr. Lloyd did, would have 
unhesitatingly pronounced it the abode of a 
family who were not in the habit of looking 
twice at their money before it passed out of 
their hands. The entrance-hall, with its well- 
painted door, looked as if it never opened but 
to admit well-to-do people. The plot of gar- 
den in front was trim, and still bloomed with a 
few late flowers ; the low iron railing, separat- 
ing it from the next garden, was green and 
unbroken. In no part of the exterior was 
there any rust or decay, or sign of shabby 
thriftiness ; and Mr. Lloyd knew full well that 
it was the same within the dwelling. 
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Mr. Lloyd rang the front-door bell, and saw 
Mab, through the clear panes of the half-glass 
door, shake her head at him as she passed 
through the lobby on her way up-stairs, and 
the words, " We don't want aTaything," reached 
his ear. Mr. Lloyd's ruffled temper was not 
smoothed by this, and he rang again more vio- 
lently. This time Mab looked more carefully, 
and ran towards the door with a little affected 
gesture of surprise and welcome. 

"Why, uncle, is it you?" she cried, **and 
I took you for nobody but a hawker ; they are 
so tiresome, and you are so like them, uncle 
Lloyd. Oh ! I am sure papa will be very glad 
to see you, but he is gone into town, and won't 
be back to dinner till six. We dine at six to- 
day, I think ; but Mary shall bring you some- 
thing nice for lunch. Come near the fire ; it 
has burned law while I've been practising, but 
I'll soon get a good blaze for you." 

If Mab had studied a speech which should 
be exasperating to her uncle, she could not 
have succeeded better. She heaped a quantity 
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of coals upon the fire, and took a pretty little 
toy of a bellows to blow them into a flame, 
while Mr. Lloyd looked on grimly, feeling all 
the pangs of an outrage upon his favourite 
passion. Mab was altogether unconscious of 
his pain and displeasure. She had a vague, 
girlish notion, that it was necessary to pro- 
pitiate him, and she was doing her best to give 
him a cordial welcome. She did more for him 
than she would have done for her father, for 
she hurried, down into the kitchen, and with 
her own hands spread the luncheon-tray with 
every delicacy in the larder. Mr. Lloyd seated 
himself before this luxurious repast with no 
relaxation of his grim countenance, though h^ 
did ample justice to it, as he was in the habit 
of doing whenever he visited his brother Chris- 
topher. Mab grew more and more alarmed at 
his stern aspect; and never did. a poor, inju- 
dicious, unobservant dependent do greater 
damage to his own cause, than she did by her 
prodigal efforts to please and welcome her rich 
uncle. 
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Mr. Christopher Lloyd came home at the 
appointed time, with the good but fastidious 
appetite of a healthy man accustomed to rich 
living. The two boys, who had kept out of 
their uncle's way, made their apipfearance, and 
as boys will do, despatched an amazing amount 
of food. Mr. Lloyd's irritation increased at 
each moment. Everything was on a lavish- 
scale ; the amount of plate, the fineness of 
the table-linen, the cheerful light, the comfort- 
able crackling and blazing of the fire. " And 
Christopher has no more than thirty pounds- 
in his pocket," thought Mr. Lloyd. He de- 
spised him in his heart of hearts. 

When dinner was over, Mab and the boys 
left the room, and Mr. Christopher Lloyd for- 
tified himself for the coming interview by 
drinking rapidly two or three glasses of wine, 
taken under the fire of his brother's eyes. 
Perhaps the only thing which could have made 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd not upon good terms 
with himself, was the very calamity which had 
now befallen him. As long as he could put 
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his hand into his pocket, and bring it out 
filled with glittering coins, he felt himself 
what he was accounted to be, a clever man, 
sagacious, and ready-witted. For many years 
he had been the oracle of Devonshires' ware- 
house, and the favourite occupant of the best 
istate-room on board the steamers which had 
•carried him to and fro across the Atlantic. He 
was younger by several years than his brother, 
but he had always assumed a superiority over 
him in every way, yet a pleasant, genial supe- 
riority, that was not without its element of 
laffection. After an irksome silence of some 
moments he glanced at his brother's face, who 
had banished every expression from it, and 
said in a questioning tone, " Well, brother ?" 

" Well, brother ?" repeated Mr. Lloyd, with 
a sharp snap of his thin lips over the two 
words. 

" I suppose Barry has told you what a fix 
I'm in," continued Mr. Christopher; "she's a 
good girl, is my Barry, the very image of her 
poor mother, God bless her! Between our- 
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selves, I don't know whatever I should do with- 
oat her. She is worth two of Mab ; though 
Mab is a child to be proad of. Mab is sure 
to marry well.*' He was only talking to gain 
time, and perhaps to find out some weakness 
for his nieces in his brother's heart ; but Mr. 
Lloyd remained impenetrable and utterly un- 
moved. 

" I should be very glad of your advice, 
David," he added, briefly. 

" How much do you suppose our dinner cost 
us to-day?" was the unexpected rejoinder, 
spoken in a dry tone. 

" I've not the least idea," answered Mr. 
Christopher Lloyd. 

" Not the least idea !" repeated his brother, 
testily, " and Barry tells me you've only thirty 
pounds left." 

" Quite true," he replied, " and no chance 
of earning more till this horrid war is ended. 
Half of us will be dead by that time. So I 
am in Othello's circumstances, my occupation's 
gone." 
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He attempted to speak airily, bnt it was in 
vain, and his trembling voice warned him that 
it was time to cease speaking. His brother's 
rigid features did not unbend. 

"You remember, Christopher," he said, 
'' that I already hold a bill of sale upon your 
furniture." 

"Yes, but what of that?" asked Chris- 
topher, opening his eyes widely, and arching 
his sandy eyebrows. 

" Does Barry know it ?" inquired Mr. Lloyd. 

" I don't know that she does," he answered, 
with a short uneasy laugh. " It was a mere 
matter of form, you know. I gave you the 
bill because you became surety for me to the 
Devonshires for £500. They will give up the 
bond, of course, now, and that will be all 
about it. We will go down to-morrow, if you 
like, and see about it ; but really there is no 
necessity. They could not enforce it, unless 
they could prove that I had defrauded them." 

"Well, well, well!" murmured his brother, 
rubbing his thin hands together. 
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The brothers fell into silence again, with 
now and then* a furtive glance at each other. 
The sound of Mab's harp reached from the 
other room, and her father's face lighted up 
with pride and pleasure. She was playing the 
" March of the Men of Harlech," and the 
Celtic blood grew warm in his veins, and the 
Celtic fire burned in his eyes. He had forgot- 
ten his impending diflBculties altogether. Mr. 
Lloyd watched him curiously, and with the 
same subtle smile which had startled Barry an 
evening or two before. When the strain ceased, 
and his brother's glow of enjoyment had sub- 
sided, he addressed him again. 

" I have another little business to see after," 
he said ; " one of your city missionaries owes 
me three pounds, and I'd better be looking it 
up. I can find him out through Mark 
Fletcher, so I'll go down to the bank in the 
morning. I can't afford to lose three pounds." 

"You're very likely to do it," answered Mr. 
Christopher ; ** why ! man alive ! we're all at 
starving point, and if your missionary ever 
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had the money to pay you he has given it 
away before this. It is no time to press for 
debts. You'd better make up your mind to 
lose your three pounds." 

The sallow skin of Mr. Lloyd grew a shade 
paler, but he set his teeth together, and knit 
his grey eyebrows, with an expression which 
would have made his debtor quail, if he was 
unprepared to meet his demand. 

Mr. Lloyd's visit to the bank the next morn- 
ing, so far as seeing Mark Fletcher was con- 
cerned, was an effort wasted. He was told that 
Mr. Fletcher had applied for a few days' holi- 
day, as he had taken none during the summer, 
and that he would not be at business again for 
a fortnight. He was not more successful in 
his search for the city missionary, who was gone 
on a temporary charge to the town of Black- 
bum. During the rest of the day, he tried 
Mab's patience exceedingly by peering into 
every room, and making figures on an old 
envelope, after asking her how much such and 
such articles cost. He seemed shocked and 
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displeased at her ignorance and inability to 
answer his questions, until she found him a file 
of bills, which Barry, in her prudent house- 
wifery, had kept by her since she had become 
her father's housekeeper. Mr. Lloyd seized 
upon them with hungry avidity, and carrying 
them off to a quiet comer, atnused himself with 
them for the last few hours of the day. 



CHAPTER X. 

BABBY TBIES TO BE A MYSTIC. 

With Mr. Lloyd's departure from Clunbury 
Heath House there came a sense of peace and 
stiUness settling upon it and brooding over it, 
which added to its rustic quiet and seclusion a 
charm that Barry felt rather than understood. 
It had lost its sole element of fretting and 
worldly care, and seemed to her like some plea- 
sant haven, where she could rest in safety, after 
the agitation and turmoil of the last few weeks. 
It was almost impossible for her to realize that, 
not a hundred miles away, all the sorrow and 
strife and pain of the great calamity which had 
befallen her native place was increasing daily. 
Here the pleasant hours " glided away with 
down upon their feet," and their noiseless foot- 
falls passed by more quickly than she could 
have expected. Freed from the chill of her 
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husband's presence, Mrs. Lloyd unfolded and 
brought to light more genial qualities of com- 
panionship than Barry had ever discovered in 
her before ; and now and then a fitful gleam of 
humour played across the serene austerity of 
her manners. The house itself was full of a 
sacred hush and silence, which seemed to set it 
far apart from the rest of the noise-filled world; 
and the rare and precious gleams of the 
November sunshine glimmered in through the 
old diamond panes of the windows, like the few 
words of pleasantry uttered by the aged lips of 
its mistress. To Barry she opened her heart 
as she had never done to any one else, except- 
ing Mark Fletcher, and the daughter whose 
death he had so faithfully lamented. Barry 
was eager to learn from her those mystic 
secrets which were made known to her in her 
frequent and prolonged meditations. " Oh ! 
the peace ! ' ' she said, with a light upon her 
face which told that she spoke of that which 
she knew herself, ** the profound peace, the 
calm tranquillity, there is in that soul which 
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has no moreidU of its own, which has no more 
thought for itself, than the babe asleep in its 
mother's arms ! I know it, Barry, I know it, 
it is no idle dream. When I can find myself 
alone with God, I am no longer myself, a 
feeble, dying, woman, for He takes full posses- 
sion of me, soul and heart, brain and will, and 
I no longer live, bat He lives in me. There is 
no joy like that joy ; there is no union like the 
imion of the Divine spirit with my mortal 
spirit." 

" But, aunt," said Barry, fearfully, " I do 
not understand it at all. I have known many 
Christian people, but never one who lost them- 
selves to all the outer world as you do in medi- 
tation. I went into your room the day I came 
here, and you neither saw me nor heard me; 
What is it like ? How do you set about 
it?" 

A faint austere snule beamed for an instant 
on the grave face of Mrs. Lloyd, and her 
sunken eyes, which looked the darker for the 
purple circles beneath them, were lifted up to 
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the doll sky, with a solemn light shining 
through them. 

" I cannot describe it to you," she answered. 
'* Only this I know : it is a feeling sweeter and 
more solemn than any words can tell, and my 
soul is caught away, and carried whither I 
know not, only that it is in perfect rapture and 
peace, and it is kept in it, apart from every- 
thing earthly, until it is time for me to return 
to this life. It is surely, surely a foretaste of 
that heavenly rest where no wave of trouble 
shall beat against me for evermore." 

" Aunt," said Barry, mth trembling lips and 
throbbing heart, ** I should so like to feel 
something of this. Do you think I could ever 
feel this peace ? How could I gain it ? I be- 
lieve that I love God sincerely, and I am sure 
I could bear any trouble or suffer any loss, 
rather than lose the faith that He loves me. 
How can I get as near to Him as you do ?" 

" Child, child," repUed Mrs. Lloyd, " it is 
no easy matter for the young like you to empty 
your hearts of all but God ; and yet it may be. 
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if you are true of heart before Him, that He 
will vouchsafe to reveal Himself more fully to 
you than to me. Your cousin Ellen had a 
richer and higher life in Him than I have ever 
enjoyed." 

" And what must I do ?" cried Barry, with 
intense earnestness. She glanced for a moment 
at the relationships and ties which made up 
the sum of her life ; at her father, her sister, 
her twin brothers, and then, with a light blush 
which no eye detected, she summoned the 
image of Bichard Grichton before her mind. 
Yes : at that instant she was willing to re- 
nounce all, to give up even this latest but 
closest love, if by any means she could attain 
to the sanctity and devotion of the aged woman 
before her. " I believe I could do it,*' she 
added, with bowed head and clasped hands — 
" I believe I could give up everything if God 
would only visit my soul as He does yours. 
Oh, aunt ! tell me what I shall do !" 

" He cannot come," said Mrs. Lloyd, **into 
a heart that is full of the din of the voices of 
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the world. You must set yourself before Him 
as I do, and drive away all the chattering birds 
of the air that would flutter down upon your 
heart, and devour the good seed sown in it. It 
is a hard task to set yourself. You know not 
whence they come, the noisy and oft-times 
noisome creatures; and often at the moment 
when you think your mind is most free and 
empty for the reception of the Heavenly Guest, 
then some foolish thought swoops down, and 

the timorous dove of peace is scared away by 
the flapping of his foul wings. It seems to me 
at times, Barry, that one must needs drink at 
every broken cistern, and find out for one's self 
how hot and brackish the water is, before we 
shall be satisfied with the taste of the water's 
of Ufe." 

" But you are satisfied ?" said Barry. 

" Satisfied !" echoed her aunt, with another 

upward and solemn glance ; "there is no word 

for that satisfaction. When I am waiting for 

Him, He comes to me ; I feel the nearness of 

His presence ; He tells me all His name. I 

I 
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feel in myself what He has borne for* me. 
I share all His mortal anguish, and I am as if 
crucified with Him. That is rapture. But what 
is it when I feel His divine joy, His eternal 
hlessedness ? Oh ! child, it is a poor word to 
nse, is the word satisfied." 

" But what must I do ?" repeated Barry. 
' ** I will describe to you the first time I 
enjoyed this union with Him," said the mystic. 
" Like. you, I earnestly desired it, but I was at 
the time in great sorrow and heaviness of 
heart. I resolved to empty it of all, of every 
care or pleasure or hope of this life. I seated 
myself under the sycamore-tree in the garden, 
and fostened my eyes upon the turf at my feet, 
resolving to see nothing, and listen to nothing 
that might distract. Every thought that arose 
I chased away ; I did not even pray for any- 
thing, for prayer is not meditation. I strove to 
make my mind a blank for God to write upon. 
And it came to my soul at last, the Divine pre- 
sence ; my inward ear heard the still small 
voice, which speaks only in perfect solitude and 
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recollection of spirit. So was the secret of the 
Lord revealed to me." 

After this conversation they sat in silence 
for the rest of the morning. Barry was filled 
with the keen desire of a young and enthusiastic 
nature to verify for itself this experience of 
something beyond the ordinary joys of religion. 
Her awed fancy was fired with . strange imagi- 
nations, and she waited impatiently for the 
hour of her aunt's mid-day meditation. When 
it arrived, and Mrs. Lloyd withdrew silently to 
the unfurnished room, where her chair waa set 
in a special place, that no change might dis- 
tract her thoughts, Barry attired herself hastily 
in her bonnet and shawl, and hurried out to 
find the seat under the sycamore-tree. 

It was a fine old spreading tree, growing in 
the hedge between the garden and the heath 
beyond. A few broad yellow leaves were still 
left upon its lower branches, but the rest lay 
mouldering upon the turf, which was green with 
grass and mosses. The seat under the tree 
was close against the rough trunk, and Barry 
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found a comfortable resting-place for her head, 
as well as the soft carpet of the torf for her feet. 
The air was still soft and mild, especially at 
the noontide, when all breath of frost had 
passed from the atmosphere ; and a gentle 
breeze rustled among the few leaves overhead 
with a quiet and monotonous murmur. Barry 
half closed her grey eyes, until the long lashes 
lay as a screen between them and the spot of 
green moss upon which she fastened her gaze. 
It would have been a pleasant picture to see, 
had there been any one to see it. She was very 
much in earnest; very ambitious to enter upon 
this new and mystical phase of spiritual life, 
and her colour came and went with her irregu- 
larly drawn breath. She felt all her senses 
pretematurally quickened for every sound and 
sight of outward life. She could hear the 
geese in the stubble-fields far away, and the 
rooks flying over the heath, and the pigeons in 
the dovecot behind the house ; even the click- 
ing of Nanny's pattens about the kitchen floor 
reached her attentive ear. The little spot of 
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torf upon which she was gazing seemed fall of 
attractive wonders ; the flickering sunbeams 
seemed to choose it for a place to dance about, 
and the late flies of autumn buzzed round it. 
But she persevered in her efifort to set herself 
free from every distracting influence, and she 
shut her eye^, and closed her ears steadily 
against these sights and sounds. Still it was 
no easy task, as her aunt had said. Her 
thoughts, like her senses, appeared to be stimu- 
lated to an unwonted activity, and above all 
her father's difficulties haunted her imagina- 
tion. These were the chattering birds, of 
which she had been warned, and she drove 
them away with energy ; and gradually brought 
herself, as she believed, to the desired condition 
of mental emptiness. Sounds died away, and 
sights vanished, and the thoughts which had 
troubled her grew fainter. A sensation of pro- 
found rest and quietness was breathed through 
her frame ; and before Barry knew it, she had 
fallen asleep under the old sycamore-tree, like 
A child weary with its play. 
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She was awakened from a pleasant dream 
of her lost mother standing before her, and 
laying her caressing hand softly upon her 
forehead, by a movement close beside her, 
which caused her to start up in something 
like alarm, to meet the eyes of Mark Fletcher 
bent smilingly upon her. Barry rubbed her 
own, and looked round her in bewilderment, 
uncertain whether she could really be at Clun- 
bury if Mark was there. But the sight of the 
sycamore, and the little spot of turf before 
her, brought back to her mind the meditatipn 
upon which he had intruded, and she looked 
at him regretfully and reproachfully. " Oh, 
Mark!" she cried, "you ought not to have 
disturbed me. I had just got my mind free 
from other thoughts, and I should have felt 
what my aunt feels." 

"You were asleep, Barry," answered Mark, 
laughing ; "so sound asleep that you never 
heard my footsteps on the walk. Then you, 
too, were trying to have your hour of trance?" 

" I'm afraid I was asleep," said Barry, 
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getting up from her comfortable seat, and 
looking round her sorrowfully. "Yes, I was 
trying to meditate like my aunt, but I fell 
asleep instead." 

" The most natural thing in the world to 
do," said Mark, "in a place so quiet as this. 
Don't take it to heart, Barry. You are in- 
tended for another kind of Christian life, I 
hope. I am afraid it is but a spiritual indul- 
gence after all ; and not worth as much as the 
active, cheerful service of a true heart. It is 
no necessary part of real religion. This mystic 
experience may be very pleasant, but is. not so 
profitable as the more practical faith which 
impels to active benevolence instead of per- 
sonal enjoyment. But you do not ask me why 
I am here." 

"Why are you here, Mark?" she asked 
quickly, laying her hand upon his arm, and 
looking up into his face with a sudden expres- 
sion of fear upon her own. "Is there any- 
thing the matter at home?" 

" No, no ! " he cried, " what a simpleton I 
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am ! They are all right ; but I thought I would 
take my holiday, and come down here for a 
few days to see if I could use my influence 
with your uncle for you and your father. I 
could say more to him than you can." 

" My uncle is gone," said Barry. 

" Gone ! " echoed Mark, in a tone of amaze- 
ment. 

" Gone to Manchester," continued Barry, 
•* to see what he can do for my father ; and I 
am to stay here with my aunt till he returns. 
I am very glad you are come, though ; it is 
very lonely here." 

" Even if I disturb your meditations," said 
Mark, smiling. " So your uncle is gone to see 
what he can do for your father ? Well, he can 
help him if he*will." 

** Is he a rich man ? " asked Barry. 

'* Certainly he is a rich man," he answered, 
inadvertently ; " his income cannot be less 
than a thousand a year. He can help your 
father without hurting himself." 

** I had no idea he was so rich! " exclaimed 
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Barry, joyfully, as a crowd of bright hopes 
rose before her mind. She forgot her inter- 
rupted meditation, and as it yet wanted half- 
an-hoor to dinner-time, she walked to and fro 
with Mark under the leafless trees, altogether 
regardless that she was sharpening her appetite 
by the exercise. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

ANOTHER UNEXPECTED QUEST. 

While Mark and Barry were walking about the 
garden^ loitering to look at the clusters of 
crimson berries on the mountain ash, and the 
bright coral of the hips upon the briers, Nanny 
was lost in perplexed thought over her handful 
of fire in the kitchen grate. Mark's yearly 
visit had been a kind of annual feast, when 
Mr. Lloyd had, in his favour, softened some- 
what in his hard parsimony. But in the 
master's absence, Nanny's perplexities were 
overwhelming. If she laid extravagant hands 
upon the carefully-measured allowances for the 
household, she would come to the end of her 
supplies in three or four days at the longest. 
She opened the cupboard, and looked discon- 
solately at her stores ; for what was barely 
enough for three would be far too little for 
four. It was useless to apply to her mistress. 
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who would have bidden her use the provisions 
she possessed, ^'taking no thought for the 
morrow;" but Nanny had a very large share 
of worldly prudence, and she shrank at the 
idea of meeting her master if she was unfaithful 
to the trust he reposed in her. 

After turning over the difl&culty in her mind, 
she ascended to the garret where she slept, and 
where all her earthly possessions were locked 
up in a trunk with a rounded lid, and covered 
with a gay and large-patterned paper. It was 
the only gay thing in the chamber, for the low 
bed was brown and worm-eaten, and the single 
chair, upon which Nanny had propped up a 
bit of broken looking-glass, was worn out in 
the seat, and had lost one of its legs. Nanny's 
trunk was secured by a padlock as strong as if 
it held all her master's hoards, and she carried 
the key in the bosom of her dress for safety. 
She knelt down before it, and lifted its lid with 
caution, taking out one by one her well-kept 
and scanty clothes, until she came to a little 
tortoise-shell box, upon which was a thin silver 
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lozenge, bearing the initials of M. F. andE. L. 
Nanny almost tremblingly touched a spring, 
and looked in upon ten five-shilling pieces, the 
gifts bestowed npon her by Mark after each of 
his yearly visits since the death of her young 
mistress. She turned them over fondly, and 
rubbed them one after another upon the short 
sleeve of her gown, and after choosing with 
great deliberation the dullest of her treasured 
coins, she relocked her trunk, and went slowly 
and sadly down-stairs. 

It was her intention to go to the village 
butcher and make a bargain with him for 
some joint of meat which she could set 
before her master's unexpected guest ; but as 
she regained the kitchen, she started back 
with a shrill cry of surprise and alarm. The 
kitchen hearth was no longer unoccupied, as 
Nanny had expected to find it, but seated upon 
her own favourite three-legged milking-stool, 
was a tall, thin, meagre man, whose face was 
haggard and unshaven, and whose long bony 
hands were stretched over the smouldering 
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embers in the grate. On the floor beside him 
was a stick and bundle, and across his knees 
lay a large book, covered with green baize, 
which resembled a family Bible. It was the 
sight of this last object which restrained 
Nanny from uttering a second shriek, and 
violently breaking in upon her mistress's me- 
ditations. At the first cry the intruder had 
risen from his seat, and turned round to meet 
her with an expectant look upon his toil-worn 
face. 

"Why! aw reckon yo* dunna* know me 
agen, missis," he said. 

"No, I don't," answered Nanny, sharply; 
" and as who you are, you've no rights to 
make free with my kitchen and my fire 
a-this-ns." 

" Aw beg pardon, missis," he said, Humbly, 
" but aw made sure of a welcome. Yo're a 
kind o' kin to me. Aw'm fra* Manchester, a 
throstle-weaver by trade, and Eeuben Clough 
by name. Yo'll know me agen now." 

"Well, to be sure ! " cried Nanny, clasping 
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her hard hands together with a surprise as 
genuine as if they had been soft and white, 
like Mab's ; " you never mean to tell me 
you're Mary's husband ! What in the world 
has brought you here, Clough ? How ever, in 
the name of wonder, did you find your way 
down to a place like this ? " 

'' Hoo's deed," answered Clough, disregard- 
ing Nanny's questions — ^'hoo deed o' clemming 
last Sunday neet. It's a hard death to dee o'. 
My ould dixionary says, * He that starves of 
hunger dies feverish and delirious/ Aw reckon 
the poor lass mun ha' been delirious, for hoo 
bade me come here till there were better times, 
and hoo said yo'd do your best to get me 
work wi' the farmers. It's a poor hand aw'd 
be at farming as how it is; and maybe aw'd 
ha' done wiser to ha' stayed at home and 
clemmed among th' ruck." 

The latter sentence of Clough' s speech was 
dictated by a feeling of resentment at the want 
of welcome in Nanny's manner. She was a 
little dull of comprehension, and could not be 
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touched to the quick at the first mention of 
sorrow ; but the news of her sister's death was 
making sure progress towards the heart of her 
sensibilities. She leaned her red elbows upon 
the dresser, and the tears began to gather 
slowly in her eyes, and to trickle one by one 
down her coarse cheeks. 

" And Mary's dead, poor dear ! " she sobbed, 
** and she died of hunger while I had plenty. 
Why didn't you send me word?" she asked, 
turning angrily upon him. " I've a box full 
of money upstairs, besides two years' wages 
due to me, that master is taking care of. Why 
didn't you let me know, man? Here am I 
living in plenty, and poor Mary, my own sister 
as was, was clemmed to death ! " 

The tears were falling quickly now, and 
Nanny laid her head upon the dresser and 
sobbed aloud. 

"Aw didn't know how bad hoo were," said 
Clough, in a broken voice; "there were a babby 
come, and it lay pining and pining by her till 
it deed, and hoo never said hoo were hungry, 
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never a word. And aw tried not to think on 
it, for aw hadn't a sup or a bite to give her, 
yo see, and aw were too proud to go a beggin'. 
But if aw'd known " 

Clough paused, and rubbed the back of his 
hand across his eyes, and sank down again 
like one wearied and heart-sick. Nanny con- 
tinued to sob and sway herself to and fro upon 
the dresser for some minutes, and then she 
wiped away her tears with a ragged duster 
which lay handy for her use. 

'*How did you come from Manchester?" 
she asked. 

''Aw came wi* th' young mester," said 
Clough, nodding towards the garden ; *' he 
paid my fare, and came with me himself." 

"Well!" continued Nanny, "Mary wasn't 
wrong when she sent you to me. She weren't 
delirious, I tell you. Ay ! I'll help you, and 
you needn't think nothing of it," she added, 
with a touch of true delicacy in her simple 
words, " for you're the same as my brother, 
you know, and you'll do as much by me when 
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I need it. I think I've got a silver piece about 
me ibis morning. Ay! here it is; it's only 
five shillings, but it'll help you on a bit, and 
I've plenty more yrbeTo that came from." 

She gave him the money with an air of 
indifference, as if five-shilling pieces were as 
common as pence with her, and Clough changed 
it from one palm to the other, with awkwardly 
mumbled thanks. The morning had been full 
of excitement to Nanny, and her head was 
bewildered with a multitude of thoughts. She 
had not time j«usi then to yield to her natural 
sorrow for her sister's death, for there was 
still Mark'» dinner to be provided, and a lodg- 
ing must be found for Glough. 

"You ean't stay here," she said; "master 
is very particular about nobody harbouring the 
house " (by which word Nanny probably meant 
haunting), "but there's old Mr. Trevor, that 
rents the end of the house, and may be he'll find 
a lodging for you tiU we can look round us. 
You follow me, and I shall know in a jiffy. "^ 

Nanny took care to lock the kitchen-door 

VOL. I. K 
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after her as they started to go the distance 
of the house ; but she did it fartively, and as 
she believed unseen by her visitor, who paced 
on with heavy steps and downcast mien. At 
the other end of the old mansion, an oak door, 
thickly studded with nails, opened into a vast, 
stone-paved servants' hall, one side of which 
contained a grate that in former days had held 
half a load of fuel at once. An old, infirm 
man sat within the shelter of the chimney 
jambs — a bald, bent, blear-eyed old man, whose 
eyelids blinked as he turned his &ce towards 
the opening door. 

" Mr. Trevor," said Nanny, who felt the im- 
portance of introducing a stranger from a great 
city, " this gentleman is Mr. Clough, of Man- 
chester, my brother-in-law, who's come a vis- 
iting to me, only I've no accommodation at 
all, being in service, and I'm forced to ask you 
if you'd find a spare place for him for a bit. 
And you and me 'ill settle betwixt ourselves 
some of these first days ; and the least said 
the soonest mended." 
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Nanny's application of the proverb was not 
altogether appropriate ; but neither she nor her 
hearers were conscious of it. The old mole- 
catcher nodded his head as accepting her pro- 
posals, and stretched out a withered hand, with 
nails like' claws, to welcome Clbugh, while 
Nanny looked on with great satisfaction at the 
speedy solution of one of her problems. 

"Fve got a son in Manchester/' said Trevor; 
''he's a sort of a parson, though you wouldn't 
think it, and look at me. They call him a 
town-missionary, and he can preach and pray 
wonderful. He's preached here in this house, 
and Mester Lloyd himself came to the preach- 
ing. He wears a black coat, axkd a black 
handkercher, and he looks like a bom parson, 
though I say it as shouldn't. But he isn't 
half as £bie a man as his brother Dick. Dick's 
a prize-fighter, he is, and stands six foot in his 
stocking-feet. Ay ! he's a fine chap, and a 
comfort to his old father. He's font the Leeds 
Slasher, and beat him. Stay — I've got the 
newspaper with it in somewheres. My son 
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James sends me a tract in big letters, and the 
* British Workman * every month ; and Dick 
never lets me go without a paper when he's 
had a fighting-boat. I'll find you sommat to 
read while you're here. You needn't be afear'd 
of his not enjoying hisself, Nanny." 

Thus reassured, and finding her guest made 
so welcome, Naimy hurried back to the house. 
She mounted to her attic a second time, but 
she had no leisure to ^nger over her treasures, 
or dally in her choice of a 'Coin. The second 
was taken with but half the hesitation and 
pang of the first ; and she snapped down the 
lid of the money-box in haste, and left her pad- 
lock lying beside her big trunk. There was a 
vague feeling about her that as soon as she 
had time she would sit down and think over 
her sister's sad death ; but at present the 
claims of hospitality were too urgent upon her, 
and she hastened away to' the nearest farm- 
house, while Mark Fletcher and Barry pro- 
longed their pleasant stroll out of doors in the 
fresh autumn air. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

A BEQUEST. 

A VERY strong attachment existed between Mrs. 
Lloyd and Mark Fletcher, though each looked, 
upon the other as inclined to carry their reU- 
gious practices to an extreme. Mark, in his 
restless energy, and active, muscular Chris- 
tianity, as it has of late been the fashion to 
call it, regarded with considerable distrust the 
ecstatic and quietist contemplations of Mrs. 
Lloyd ; while she dreaded for him lest - the 
noise, and push, and self-reliance of a worldly 
spirit should creep in to tarnish the brightness 
of his religion, and make shallow the springs 
of his personal piety. But when, at the close 
of her meditations, she came back to the 
interests of common life, and saw through her 
window Mark in close companionship with 
Barry, an irresistible gleam of this world's 
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light shot across the serene, heavenly noon- 
day in vrhich her soul dv^elt. Saint as she 
strove to be, a vroman's instincts avroke within 
her, as she watched these two beings, both dear 
to her, loitering to and fro in the faint and 
fleeting sunshine ; and a wonder, soon shaping 
itself into a desire, took possession of her as to 
whether the Divine Providence, in the minute 
care and ordering of which she surely trusted, 
could have destined them to pass through life 
together in the closest of earth's companion- 
ships. The tears sprang to her eyes for an 
instant as she remembered her lost daughter, 
for whom Mark had mourned so loyally and 
long ; but she returned with delight to the new 
thought which had dawned upon her. If 
Mark's prolonged sorrow could be compensated 
by a life of happiness mth Barry, she would do 
all in her power to farther the union. 

It was no doubt this little breath of earthly 
interest wafted across her soul which awakened 
in Mrs. Lloyd a most unusual concern about 
dinner. One o'clock had long since passed, 
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and neither had she been disturbed in her 
meditations, nor had Mark and Barry been 
summoned from the garden. She drew her 
shawl tightly about her small frame, and ven- 
tured timorously towards Nanny's domains. 
Nanny's difficulties were at a climax, but she 
was contending against them with the courage 
of an almost forlorn hope. The large grate, 
with bars wide enough to need great lumps of 
coal to fill them, was half piled with clumps of 
wood, round which Nanny was thrusting prickly 
branches of gorse, which burned up quickly, 
and died out after scorching and blackening 
the thicker fuel. A large round pot hung by 
a chain to a bar of iron at some height in the 
chimney, and with all her efforts Nanny could 
only keep it on the simmer, not daring to 
leave it for a single minute. Her face was red 
with blowing at the green wood, and an occa- 
sional tear strolling down her cheek, partly at 
the thought of her sister's death, and partly at 
the futility of her exertions, had marked out its 
channel on her dingy skin. As Mrs. Lloyd 
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gained the kitchen-door, she fell back in a 
crouching attitude upon her heels, and flinging 
her apron over her head gave way to the bitter- 
ness of defeat and sorrow. 

" Why, Nanny, my woman ! " said Mrs. 
Lloyd, less calmly than usual, " what is the 
matter now?" 

" Everythink," sobbed Nanny, too engrossed 
in trouble to be amazed at the apparition of 
her mistress. '^ There's my sister dead, and 
Mr. Mark come unexpected, and no dinner for 
him, and the master gone away unexpected, 
and left nothink extra to eat and drink, and 
me obliged to part with two of my crown- 
pieces, with my sister's widower as is coming 
here clemmed, as well as buying a fowl and a 
piece of bacon for Mr. Mark's dinner. And 
now the pot won't boil." 

This mention of the last stroke to her trials 
roused Nanny to fresh exertions, and she once 
more applied her mouth to the business of 
blowing the smouldering fire. 

" I'd call Miss Barry in," she said, between 
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her efforts, *' but she looks so pretty side by 
side with Mr. Mark, and he's looking happier 
than ever I seen him since we lost Miss Ellen. 
You just throw a eye, m'em, out of that win- 
dow, and see what you think about it." 

" I have seen them, Nanny," answered Mrs. 
Lloyd, a delicate flush upon her pale face. 
** No, don't call Barry in ; I'll help you. But 
what do you mean about your sister and her 
husband?" 

'* She's dead," said Nanny, with new tears 
— " died in the famine up in Lancashire. God 
forgive me for having plenty to eat and drink, 
and a good fire and bed, while poor Mary were 
starving to death ! But I'll find out some way 
of pinching myself a bit, and send it to the 
poor folks who are dying for it." 

It would be a hard matter for Nanny to find 
any way in which she was not pinched by her 
master ; but her mind was already busy, cut- 
ting smaller her allotted slices of bread, and 
diminishing her scanty wardrobe in favour of 
the sufferers, of whom Mary was the melan- 
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choly representative. She looked almost re- 
gretfuUy at the chicken Bimmering in the iron 
pot ; but it was for Mark and Barry, and 
hospitality also demanded some sacrifice from 
her. 

" A tender little chicken it is," she said, 
triumphantly, for a languid flame was playing 
coquettishly about the wood, as if it meant to 
make it bum up into a brisk fire, '' and a 
pretty bit of rhoded bacon, like a picture. It's 
going on all right now, ma'am, and I'll put 
the potatoes into a net and lay the cloth, and 
Mr. Mark shall have a good dinner for once in 
a way. He's looking a deal thinner than he 
was ; but I suppose they're all half-starved 
now in Lancashire. It 'ud never do for me to 
go making a guzzling brute beast of myself, 
while Mr. Mark and Miss Barry, and thousands 
of other folks better than me, don't know where 
to turn to for a meal's meat." 

After Mrs. Lloyd had returned to the sitting- 
room, Nanny's labours went on prosperously. 
The fire burned without any further attention, 
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and the pot boiled gently and satisfactorily. She 
completed the rest of her preparations with a 
calmer mind, taking her own poor allowance of 
batter to make the necessary sance. Setting 
aside her private grief, never had she enjoyed 
cooking a dinner as she did this one. She 
chose the whitest and the least darned of the 
table-cloths, and rejected the cracked glasses 
that generally adorned the dinner-table. Once 
or twice her voice was uplifted in a stave or 
two of a hymn, the only singing Nanny in- 
dulged in ; but a timely recollection occurred 
to her that Mary's widower might be within 
hearing, and she contented herself with occa- 
sional peeps at Mark and Barry, accompanied 
by mysterious nods and smiles. 

It was a proiid moment to Nanny when she 
placed the largest ^sh in the house before 
Mark, containing the chicken, boiled to the 
tenderest point, and the piece of bacon, well 
browned before the fire, with a thin sprinkling 
of bread-crumbs. She persisted, with dignity, 
in ignoring Barry's glance and gesture of 
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amazed inquiry, and the placid satisfaction of 
her mistress. As Mark thrust a fork into the 
breast, she watched with anxious interest the 
two little drops of gravy which trickled down 
from each prong, as if the chicken shed a tear 
or two over its own untimely fate. 

''Mr. Mark," she said, in a loud and agi- 
tated whisper, " I'll thank you to see as Miss 
Barry makes a hearty dinner ; and if you'll do 
the same, sir, and finish it up atween you and 
the missis, you're as welcome to it as flowers 
in May ; for I can guess what a famine is." 

Nanny did not wait for any reply, but rushed 
away precipitately into the now desolate kitchen. 
The brief fire was quenched, and the charred 
wood lay among its own embers. The iron 
pot had ceased to boil, and hung empty in the 
wide chimney; and the cujAoard which she had 
rifled stood open, displaying its bare shelves. 
The hour of Nanny's fugitive triumph and 
exultation had flitted by; and now, sitting 
down, like the ancient mourners, amongst the 
ashes, she gave full course to her postponed grief. 
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It was not until night, and after Barry was 
gone to bed, that Mrs. Lloyd had the oppor- 
tunity for any close and confidential conversa- 
tion with Mark. For some time before her 
daughter's death, she had regarded him in the 
light of a very dear and only son ; and often, 
when they were alone together, Mark called 
her mother — a name grown strange to her ears, 
yet the more precious because of its rarity. 
There was no fire lighted yet, for Nanny had 
not dared to infringe further upon her master's 
orders ; and the single candle gave but a dim 
light, as they sat close together, Mrs. Lloyd's 
small, cold hand lying fondly in Mark's. 

"You are looking better, mother," he said, 
gazing steadily and lovingly into her pale face, 
which was scarcely lit up by the feeble light. 

"No, my boy," she answered, smiling, "the 
end is coming very near. Soon I shall be lost 
in the ocean of God. Every day there is given 
to me a pure drop of His love, but it fails to 
satisfy my soul now. Every day the mystic 
name is revealed more and more to me, but it 
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only increases my hungering to look npcm Hbn 
whose name I am learning. And the hour is 
eoming quickly. It iras shown to me to-day 
that I should behold my husband's face no 
more, and that yon, and perhaps Barry, will 
see me depart in peace." 

There was no trem<^ or agitation in her 
tone, and the cafan, grare featores were stirred 
only by the quiet smile with which she met 
Mark's gaze. 

" It is only a tnmbled &ncy," he said, 
sharply, yet lifting her thin fingers to his fipa. 
'' I ieR yoo, mother, yonr life is too solitary, 
and too foil of rererie. It begets sickly fancies 
which disturb yoo." 

"Disturbs me!'* she repeated; "nay, Huk, 
it only disturbs me with unspeakable gladness. 
It is bat the Toice of the bridegroom who 
elaims his bride. I hare no mote to do than 
the threshold of the xestibule, where I 
iraited so long, into the full gloiy id 
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" But jvHi leare us in the Testibule," said 
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Mark, in a tone of remonstrance and dis- 
content. 

"Yes!** she answered; "you and Barry, 
the two beings I love best on earth. Mark, I 
bequeath Barry to your care. You must be all 
in all to her.** 

The strong hand of Mark Fletcher trembled 
in Mrs. Lloyd's light clasp, and she looked 
keenly into his face in the dull light. 

'* Could you love Barry, Mark?** she whis- 
pered. 

He hesitated in answering. There had been 
a subtle pride, unknown to himself, in his 
own constancy to one memory, and one grave, 
which had been working in his heart for years. 
It had made part of his reputation, and given 
him half his prestige. It had set him apart, 
and in one way above all the other men of his 
age and standing; and procured for him, in 
the estimation of his Sunday-school, a position 
which no ordinary and marriageable man could 
have attained. Yet Mark's heart beat the 
quicker for Mrs. Lloyd's question; and a vision 
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of Barry's sweet face stole before his mind. It 
would be a pleasanter thing to have that face 
smiling upon him on his own hearth, than to 
pass solitary hours in comfortless lodgings, or 
in watching beside sick beds, where a hired 
nurse might fill his place as well. 

"I cannot marry," he said, evasively. 
"When Ellen died — our Ellen, mother — ^I 
purchased an annuity which will come to me 
when I am sixty, and since then I have given 
all the residue of my income to the poor. I 
have not a penny beside my current salary." 

"But if this is your only hindrance," 
answered Mrs. Lloyd, " I can remove it. I 
have more than two thousand pounds which 
I have the right to will as I please ; and I will 
leave it to you and Barry, if you marry her, 
or else it must go to my husband. You love 
Barry, my boy?" 

Once again Mark hesitated, though his 
pulses beat, and the blood burned in his face. 
He scarcely knew till this moment how dear 
Barry was to him. He had stood far enough 
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away, and high enough above her, to see how 
she had grown into the sweet, sound, sensible 
womanhood, whose charms she now possessed ; 
and all the time imperceptibly and uncon- 
sciously she had been strengthening her deli- 
cate hold upon his esteem and love. * He 
recollected little thrills of fear, and unrecog- 
nized jealousy, which had run through him, 
almost unknown to himself at the time, when- 
ever he had seen Barry surrounded by a band 
of the male teachers in the Sunday-school. 
He shrank a little at the thought of the nine 
days' wonder which would follow the announce- 
ment of his betrothal, but the next instant he 
felt ashamed of the poor regret ; and pressing 
Mrs. Lloyd's hand, in an unconscious grip 
which made her face grow paler, though it did 
not drive the placid smile from her lips, he 
answered, " Yes, I love her with all my heart. 
She shall be dearer to me than anything else 
— on earth," added Mark, reverently, with 
bowed head and lowered voice. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

. MB. JJjOYD m 8EABCH OF HIS DEBTOB. 

The debt owing to Mr. Lloyd by the town- 
missionary, James Trevor, was one of long- 
standing, and it seemed yery probable he would 
still be unable to pay it. Mr. Lloyd put off 
from day to day his journey to Blackburn in 
pursuit of him, hoping thai he might be eoming 
over to pay a visit to his family, who were 
still in Manchester, and thereby save him the 
expense of his railway fare. He felt no scruple 
about taking his full share of the lavish expen- 
diture of his brother's house, which at the 
same time provoked his anger ; a silent and 
covert anger, a hundredfold more dangerous 
than more open wrath. He was always a 
smooth-tongued, soft-spoken man away from his 
own home, so that poor Mab suspected nothing 
of his smothered indignation, and continued 
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her lavish endeavaurs to please her rich uncle* 
His hopes as to the return of the city mis- 
sionary were doomed to disappointment; and 
having almost completed what other business 
he had to transact in Manchester, he was 
compelled reluctantly to decide upon one of 
two alternatives — either to leave his claim to 
the conscience of his debtor, or spend the 
few shillings necessary to convey him to 
Blackburn and back. After a profound and 
protracted deliberation he resolved upon the 
latter. 

It was a close, soft, murky day of November, 
and the sun shone but dimly behind its thick 
curtain of cloud and fog. It might have been 
that in the country the day possessed a melan- 
choly and gentle tenderness of its own, which 
made it sweet and beautiful in its kind ; but in 
the dark streets of Manchester an unmitigated 
gloom prevailed, more depressing than any 
violence of storms or the downright pouring of 
rain. Mr. Lloyd had no eye or thought for 
the weather, beyond that of taking his brother's 
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good silk ambrella, in place of his own worn 
and shabby one. It was a small advantage 
gained, and a small saving effected, very much 
to his taste, an4 he walked down to the station 
with more pleasure than would have been his 
if his own umbrella had been exposed to the 
occasional gusts of thick, drizzling rain. The 
train for Blackburn was just upon the point 
of starting, and he had only time for one short, 
sharp pang as he paid the money for his 
return ticket. 

At that time — I do not know how it may be 
now — ^the trains between Bolton and Blackburn 
ran at a funereal rate, which seemed some- 
how in keeping with the bleak and desolate 
country through which they passed — a country 
lying inactive in a forced holiday. Everywhere 
along the route were seen deep dales, with a 
swift stream running down them, and cotton- 
mills built upon their banks ; but though the 
waters were flowing on with hopeful and busy 
swiftness, the machinery of the mills was all 
silent, and the tall chimneys were free from 
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smoke. Through the midst of these drill and 
sluggish dales the train carrying James 
Trevor's creditor passed very slowly, as if the 
officials of the railway were themselves mas- 
tered and borne down by the universal calamity. 
Mr. Lloyd made no complaint, as some of the 
other passengers did, for he was a man to 
whom time was of no value, except when he 
was receiving and counting over money. His 
brain was busily engaged in going through his 
approaching interview with his debtor, and 
in steeling himself against any plausible ap- 
peal which might be used to prevail upon 
him to postpone his claim. 

At length the train reached Blackburn, and 
he turned out into the streets. There was 
something utterly indescribable about the town. 
It was not deserted, for there were great 
numbers of persons passing to and fro, and 
the shops were open; yet there was some- 
thing in the atmosphere of the place, and in 
the aspect of every face, which would have 
given a stranger ignorant of the circumstances 
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of its distress the impression that a great 
calamity -was brooding over it. There were 
forty thousand souls in it destitute of. the 
sheer necessaries of life. The shop-windows 
were negligently and scantily set out, an4 
the owners stood idly at the doors with their 
arms folded, as if looking out for customers 
who could not come. The passengers who 
thronged the pavement were many of them 
lean and gaunt, with the ghost of a brave 
smile looking out of some of the heavy eyes. 
The greatest number were either thinly and 
poorly clad, or wore clothes which were mani- 
festly not made for them. There was no sign 
or sound of work in the streets, and probably 
they were more crowded than when the opera- 
tives were in prosperous employment. As it 
was, Mr. Lloyd was jostled by an importunate, 
band of street-beggars — professional beggars 
who were making hay in this grim harvest 
while the sun shone ; but his sole notice of 
their worrying appeals to his charity was a 
frown, and a gesture of the most decided refusal. 
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It may be thai this day was about to be 
the last testing-day of Dayid Lloyd. He had 
been brought down by the working of his own 
covetousness to the very heart of suffering 
and want. There was nothing here to draw 
away the attention or distract the thought. 
On every hand want, with its hideousness laid 
bare, presented itself face to face with him, 
and compelled him to recognize its ghastli- 
ness. It was a calamity against which there 
could have been exercised no foresight, and 
which could not have been averted by any 
effort. If his eyes were' not altogether blinded 
by the Mammon whom he served, nor his 
heart deadened to the hqirdness of the nether 
mill-stone, he would be made to see suffering, 
and feel pity enough for it, to open some 
channel by which the grace of God could reach 
once again the withering core of his soul. 
He came down to the town upon a mean and 
paltry business ; but who can tell what patient 
angel was at his side directing his steps, and 
turning even the poor niggardliness of his 
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errand into a last possible opportunity for 
conquering his besetting sin ? 

Mr. Lloyd sauntered slowly through the 
streets, looking keenly about him, in the hope 
of seeing Trevor, without having to apply to 
the vicar for his address. He had a natural 
dread of the clergy, as being licensed and 
honourable beggars, always ready to dip their 
hands into any purse open to them, and more 
especially so at the present crisis. In view of 
this possibility he had only brought with him 
sixpence above the amount of his fare, with 
which he intended to buy enough bread and 
cheese to serve him for his lunch. He began 
to regret having taken Christopher's umbrella, 
with its handsome ivory handle, which might 
serve to convey the impression that he was 
wealthy enough to be able to afford to dress 
like a poor man. He caught, or fancied he 
caught, many an eye scanning him inquiringly, 
as if to calculate his worth in money ; and he 
chuckled at the recollection of his discretion 
in having no more than sixpence in his pocket. 
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Strolling along thus leisurely and observantly, 
he came upon a scene which puzzled him. 
The pavement upon the opposite side of the 
street into which he had rambled, was filled by 
a long and closely packed procession of men 
standing three or four abreast. There were 
men of all ages, and with all kinds of faces, 
but every one wore the self -same look of patient 
trouble and uneasy shame. That this close 
crowd was in motion it was scarcely possible 
to tell, for it was only by a step or two at a 
time that they could make any progress. As 
far as Mr. Lloyd could see the sad procession 
— a procession with neither music nor banners 
— stretched along the street, gliding patiently 
and mournfully towards some unseen point. 
It was more melancholy and depressing than 
a funeral, and the faces of the men were as 
sad as those of mourners. A policeman who 
was passing told Mr. Lloyd, in answer to his 
inquiry, that these were the starving opera- 
tives waiting to go in turn before the com- 
mittee of relief, and that those who were near 
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the end could not get in before late in the 
evening. " These were hard times," said the 
policeman. 

" Do you know anything of a town-mis- 
sionary of the name of Trevor?" asked Mr. 
Lloyd, anxiously. 

** Can't say I do," he answered, ** but he's 
sure to be about somewhere. The missionaries 
are getting no idle times. Have you looked 
into the Town Hall ?" 

" No," said Mr. Lloyd. 

" You'd better try there, then," was the 
reply, *^ and if he's not there, go to some of the 
schools. There are a lot of schools going, 
church and chapel. Is he church or chapel ?" 
• " Church," answered Mr. Lloyd. 

'' The Town Hall's the place then," said the 
policeman, " or Mrs. Gladstone's Industrial 
School, perhaps. You ask at the Town Hall, 
and ten to one somebody knows." 

Mr. Lloyd wasted no time in gazing longer 
at the procession of downcast but patient men, 
who were waiting for the food their <5hildren 
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-were crying for at home. He tamed his steps 
qnickly towards the Town Hall, mounted the 
broad staircase, and following the murmur of 
many voices somewhere near at hand, he found 
himself at one of the doors of the hall itself. 
Jt was a large room and lofty, with an orchestra 
ia.t one end for the accommodation of the musi- 
cians when a concert was held there. But the 
assembly now gathered in it was altogether dif- 
ferent from the fashionably dressed audience at 
a concert. The seats were arranged in squares, 
and filled with classes of women and girls, 
busily occupied in learning to sew, under the 
superintendence of a number of ladies. There 
was more talking among them than among the 
quiet and depressed host of men before the 
relief office ; but the murmur of voices had no 
tone of merriment, and no sound of laughter 
mingled with it. Now and then some class 
would start a hymn that seemed to die upon 
their languid lips, faint with want of food ; but 
before the measure fell into silence it was 
caught up by other voices, and borne on for a 
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minute or two, till it passed to a third band of 
singers. There was a more pathetic music in 
this fitful and sighing song than in any con- 
cert scientifically executed from the emblazoned 
orchestra ; and Mr. Lloyd, who had a fine ear 
for melody, especially that of human voices, 
which cost nothing, and need no tuning, forgot 
for a minute the errand which had brought binri 
to the door of the hall. 

"Are you come to see our school?" asked 
a pleasant voice beside him, which recalled him 
to the business he had in hand. 

" No, madam," he answered, uncovering his 
grey head (for politeness is cheap, and wins 
favour, which may be worth something), " I am 
in search of a town-missionary called Trevor." 

"I know him very well," was the reply, 
" and where you can find him. I will send one 
of our women to show you the way." 

" I'm much obliged to you," he said, won- 
dering whether he should have to pay his guide, 
and half inclined to ask the lady. 

"You are a stranger in Blackburn," she 
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said, pleased with his manner, '' and I think it 
only right to warn you against the beggars in 
the streets. The most deserving poor come to 
these schools, and we find work for them, and 
pay them so much a week. If you have any- 
thing to give, let me recommend you to entrust 
it to some of the committees." 

" I will. I never give to beggars," said Mr. 
Lloyd, truthfully. "I'm but a poor man my- 
self, but my wife and I make it a rule to give 
away a tithe of our substance." 

" It is a good rule," she answered, " and 
you wiU have the blessing of God for it." 

She spoke cordially, and offered him her 
hand before going away. Conscience smote 
lightly the heart of the miser. He wisljed he 
had not uttered the falsehood, which he had 
repeated so often to his wife as almost to be- 
lieve it himself. For the moment he balanced 
the seven pounds a year extorted from his 
greedy hands by his wife, against that larger 
sum which was due to God's poor from him, 
according to the conditions of his vow. He 
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felt a little troubled, and half resolved to seek 
out some worthy way of discharging his accu- 
mulated debt to God. It would never do to 
de&aud Him, said his conscience; and he 

« 

could not help but hear the inward whisper. 
Yes ; he would pay up the long score in full 
some day; but not just now; he had no 
money in hand at this time. But it should all 
be paid. 



CHAI^TEE XIV. 

m 

JUDAS ISCARIOT. 

The woman who was commissioned to act as 
gaide to Mr. Lloyd was a scared and cowed- 
looking creature, who had been so long since 
trampled down into the deep mire of poverty 
that she found the present state of famine 
rather an improvement upon her former cir- 
cumstances. So far she was not a fair repre- 
sentative of the women of Blackburn, who had 
earned largely and spent freely during the 
prosperous times of trade; but she was per- 
haps the more fitted to knock loudly and 
strongly at the miser's heart. Her hair fell in 
thin, tangled locks about her yellow forehead 
and lean, hollow cheeks ; and the skin upon her 
lank arms and hands hung loose in thick folds, 
which were as hard and tanned as leather. 
She had been so long poor that she was un- 
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able to cherish a passing hope of receiving a 
possible sixpence when her guidance of the 
stranger was over ; for a sixpence extra would 
have been a treasure to her. Mr. Lloyd scru- 
tinized her closely, and with interest. He had 
found a human being whose actual expenditure 
must be at the lowest rate possible in our 
civilized country; and he felt that he might 
himself profit by a lesson from her. 

" You look a little poorly ofif, my good 
woman," he said, in his most benevolent tones. 
The woman cast a timorous glance at him, and 
drew her shawl tighter over her arms, but she 
did not answer a word.. 

" Now, I wonder how much a week you've 
got to live upon?" he added, inquiringly. 

''I'm getting as much as three shillings a 
week now," she answered, with a doubtful, 
sidelong look towards him. " I'm better ofif 
nor I used to be when my oud mon were alive. 
I'm middling well ofif now." 

" Three shillings a week is seven pounds 
sixteen shillings a year," said Mr. Lloyd, 
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musingly : "we spend a great deal more than 
that, my wife and I. I should like you to tell 
me how you manage upon three shillings a 
week.*' 

** Manage !" cried the woman, with a feeble 
laugh of derision. " I dunna' know if yo' 
could ca' it managing. Bless yo* ! there's no 
more use to think o' managing than to think 
o* wearing a silk gownd. I scarce know how 
th' brass goes, but I'm welly clemmed at 
times. Folks talk about keeping oursen 
clean, but I'd like to see them buy swop on 
three shilling a week. They've offered a prize 
for the best way o' laying out two shilling a 
week, and if I'd the head I had once, I'd have 
a try for it. But I've lost my head now. I've 
lost every think." 

She shook her head despondingly, and let 
it droop again in an abject fashion, as if she 
had wearied herself out with the effort of giving 
utterance to so long a speech. Mr. Lloyd 
was lost in deep reflections upon the distri- 
bution of three shillings a week among the 
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necessaries of life, and saw but little of the 
mournful streets through which they passed. 
Perhaps to any other eye dulled by self there 
would have been little to see. His guide at 
length stopped at the entrance of an old mill, 
the door of which was reached by a few wooden 
steps. She ascended them, and beckoned to 
him to follow. The first floor was in separate 
rooms, where classes of men were at work, 
learning various handicrafts from skilled arti- 
sans, some mending their own shoes, others 
making their own jackets, and others engaged 
in carpentry. Mr. Lloyd passed from one 
class to another, giving to each a silent appro- 
bation, but disappointed in. not being brought 
into contact with Trevor. He ascended to the 
second floor after his guide, but his search met 
with the same result. This floor formed one 
vast low-ceiled room, in which were congre- 
gated several hundreds of men, some of them 
white-headed and wearing spectacles, who were 
learning, it being the first school-time of their 
lives, to read and write. A clergyman, whose 
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hat was battered and unbrushed, and whose 
hands and face were not of the usual freshness, 
as if he had been kept too hard and too long 
at work to maintain his clerical dignity untar- 
nished, was walking about the great room, and 
seeing a stranger standing at the door, came 
down to speak to him. He told Mr. Lloyd 
that Mr. Trevor was generally engaged at this 
school, but that he had been drafted off to pre* 
. side over the "penny readings.'-' 

" We are all busy people in Blackburn just 
now," he said, " and some of us are a little 
overworked. It is generally a Bible woman 
who undertakes the penny readings, but she 
read aloud, with only very short intervals, for 
twelve hours yesterday, and she has lost her 
voice to-day. Mr. Trevor is supplying her 
place. He is one of our most useful and 
active men, is Mr. Trevor." 

"Is he a poor man, sir?" inquired Mr. 
Lloyd. 

"He has his weekly salary," replied the 
clergyman. " At present it is only eighteen 
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shillings a week, and he earns it nobly ; but 
of that I know he gives away more perhaps 
than he ought to spare, for he has a wife and 
child at home. Nobody knows how great the 
temptation is to fling every penny into this 
great gulf of poverty, and go share and share 
aUke/' 

The face of the speaker kindled with an 
expression which bore testimony to the truth 
of his feeling this temptation ; but Mr. Lloyd 
took no heed of it, keen as his penetration was. 

"But Trevor is in debt," he said, angrily; 
" it is not his own he is giving away. I call 
it dishonesty, not charity. A man ought to 
pay his just debts before he gives away a 
farthing." 

Mr. Lloyd struck his brother's umbrella 
heavily and sharply upon the bare floor, and 
spoke in the tone in which he intended to 
address his debtor; and all the men within 
hearing lifted up their heads to listen. 

" Perhaps the creditor is not a poor man," 
suggested the clergyman. 
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'* He is not a rich man/' answered Mr. 
Lloyd ; " but that is no part of the question, sir. 
What blessing can he expect to rest upon him ? 
But I will see him and speak to him myself." 

"One word more,'* said the clergyman. 
*' This is no time to be severe about money- 
matters. Look about you as you pass through 
the streets, and your judgment of James Trevor 
will be softened.'* 

It would need a good deal to soffcen Mr. 
Lloyd's judgment of his debtor, for the three 
pounds stood before his imagination in in- 
creased value. It was more than a third of the 
whole annual income of his guide ; her miser- 
able life could subsist on it for twenty weeks. 
Trevor was consequently depriving him of 
twenty weeks' maintenance, the expenditure of 
five months ; he might live upon what the mis- 
sionary owed him until the next month of 
April. It seemed a monstrous injustice that he 
should run any risk of losing such a sum from 
a man who was in the receipt of a salary of 
eighteen shillings a week. He hurried away 
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from the presence and . remonstrances of the 
overworked clergyman, and urged the woman, 
who had received the necessary directions, to 
make haste to the place of the penny readings. 
She could scarcely keep up with the quickened 
pace with which he sped along the streets. 

" Eh, maister !" she said, after a time, in a 
plaintive tone, as they passed an archway which 
led into a courtyard surrounded by the build- 
ings of a mill ; " if yo'd nobbut twopence about 
you, we could get a gradely good basin o* soup 
here for both on us, and I'm welly clemmed." 

Mr. Lloyd paused and looked up into the 
court. It was an out-of-the-way place, not 
open to observation from the street ; and he 
was a stranger in Blackburn. He glanced dovm 
at his rusty and over-large suit, and his 
mended shoes, and bethought himself that he 
had seen many of the starving operatives as 
well clad as himself. Like his guide, he was 
getting somewhat pinched with hunger, and a 
basin of good soup would be very agreeable to 
him. It was past mid-day and he had tasted 
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nothing since break&st ; so, after a moment's 
hesitation, he slipped his sixpence into the 
woman's hand. 

" You know how to get it," he said, " and 
I'll treat you to a basin of soup too. You'll 
have fourpence to give me back." 

" Come along wi' me, and I'll show yo'," 
she answered, and Mr. Lloyd followed her up 
into the court. There was a little stream of 
people coming and going, mostly women and 
children, with pitchers and tins of all sizes in 
their hands, to carry home the soup which they 
bought at a penny a pinti His guide led Mr. 
Lloyd to one room of the mill, which was fur- 
nished with benches and tables, where sat a 
number of men, with a woman amongst them 
here and there, waiting to be served with their 
pints of soup. A cheerful bustle pervaded the' 
place, and the atmosphere was redolent with 
ihe savoury smell of the hot soupi A crowd of 
bystanders blocked up the door, as if endea- 
vouring to prove the truth of Bacon's assertion, 
that " Odours do, in a small degree, nourish." 
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Mr. Lloyd's thin figure glided throngh them 
unnoticed, and the woman's thinner figure after 
him, and they took their places at the tahle, 
side by side. He looked round shame&cedly, 
but nobody was paying particular attention to 
him, and he took care to keep his brother's 
troublesome umbrella well concealed under the 
table. The soup was brought, hot and savoury, 
and better than he had expected to find it ; and 
the fourpence change was safely in his pocket. 
He was swallowing his lunch with much con- 
tentment, when one of the men near to him 
said angrily to his neighbour, — 

"I'd liefer sit down wi' Judas Iscariot than 
wi' a mon like him." 

It could not be meant for him, yet Mr. 
Lloyd's sallow face darkened, and his hand 
trembled. Judas Iscariot ! He was never very 
fond of thinking of the traitor who sold his 
master for thirty pieces of silver. He looked 
round the table at the dark and anxious coun- 
tenances of its occupants, and his memory re- 
called a picture of the Last Supper which he 
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had often seen, where the cunning, covetous 
face of Judas showed plainly the devil that 
possessed him. He was no longer at his eas^ 
with this strange company ; and he had finished 
his last spoonful of soup. The woman beside 
him was taking hers more slowly and luxuri- 
ously, but he hurried her towards the end of 
her feast, and told her that he was in haste to 
be gone. The distance between the soup- 
kitchen and the house of the penny readings 
was not great, yet Mr. Lloyd found the time 
long, and the way weary, while he ran over in 
his mind the chances of getting or losing his 
money. Underneath these upper thoughts ran 
a strong current of memory about that old 
story of Judas, so unpleasantly recalled to 
him. He had nothing to do with it ; he was 
no thief ; and certainly he would never betray 
the Lord. It was one of his wife's fanciful 
meditations pursuing him; or there might have 
been something not quite wholesome in his 
basin of soup. He almost regretted having 
gone; and yet he had had a cheap repast, 
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which wotdd cany him on tiU his dinner, upon 
his retnm to his brother's house. Besides, he 
had done the woman a kindness, and she 
walked beside him with a stronger step and 
more satisfied face. There was nothing in 
common between him and Judas Iscariot, who 
cared not for the poor, but was a thief, and 
had the bag, and bare what was put therein. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

DAVID Lloyd's debtor. 

At length the guide paused before a door, 
one of a long row of similar doors in a street 
where the mill-hands dwelt. A drizzUng rain 
had come on, and Mr. Lloyd had opened his 
handsome umbrella, but the woman seemed 
inured to the damp and discomfort, and did 
not attempt to shelter herself, even in the 
doorway. She only drew her shawl a little 
more over her head, and her thin clothing 
seemed to cling to her the better as it grew wet 
with the rain. She knocked loudly several 
times, without getting any answer, and Mr. 
Lloyd's heart grew heavy with the fear that 
his prey had again escaped him. He looked 
through the front window, and saw nothing but 
a room wholly devoid of furniture. 
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" Why ! the house is empty," he said 
sharply to his guide. 

" Ay ! empty down stairs," she answered,^ 
" but there's heaps of folks above to oppen th* 
dur if they chose. Only they think 'at it's 
th' other women want letting in. Hi! Mr. 
Trevor ; hi, sir ! It's a gentleman as wants 
to speak wi' yo'." 

The feebly shrill note to which she raised her 
voice brought two or three women's faces peer- 
ing out through the window above; they 
might have been her sisters, so strong a 
likeness was there between their anxious and 
poverty-stricken faces. In a minute after- 
wards Mr. Lloyd heard the door carefully 
unlocked, and saw it opened only sufficiently 
to admit himself. He felt a Uttle uneasy at 
the strange precaution, but this appeared to 
be the last chance of meeting with the town- 
missionary, and with a courage worthy of a 
better cause, he pushed himself in at the 
small aperture, and found the door closed 
immediately behind him, in the face of the 
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woman who had guided him there. He was 
at least delivered from her importunity if she 
considered herself entitled to any further re- 
ward for her services. 

The place he had entered was a narrow 
lobby, with the empty room on one side of it, 
and leading into an equally empty kitchen 
beyond. But as Mr. Lloyd stepped into it 
he fell back nearly into the arms of the squalid 
creature who was following him. The kitchen 
was empty, but the window looking into a 
small yard behind was crowded with faces, 
pressed against the panes, and glaring in upon 
him with the ferocious glare of famine in their 
eyes. It was not here as in the Town Hall, 
where want was soothed into decorum, and 
could raise a song now and then to wile away 
its hours of sadness; nor like the sober 
depression of the men in Mrs. Gladstone's 
school, who plodded bravely through their 
unaccustomed tasks. Here famine had the 
mastery, and triumphed with rude boldness. 
The weakest were flung to the wall, while 
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the strongest fonght their way to the front, 
and clnng to the handle of the door, and the 
woodwork of the window, with a tenacions 
grasp. There was a low growl, too, rather 
' than a groan or sigh, which jarred painfully 
npon Mr. Lloyd's mnsical ear; bat as the 
hnngry eyes caught sight of him, the growl 
changed into articulate begging, mingled with 
low threats and grumbling. 

" What is the meaning of all this ? " he 
cried, as soon as he had recovered from his first 
shock. The woman who had admitted him 
had passed before him into the kitchen, and 
now stood on the lowest step of a staircase 
leading to the floor above. 

'^ It's nobbut th' next batch waiting their 
turn," she said, ''there's a room full o' th' 
like up-stairs. It were like yon at four o'clock 
this morning, and the reading don't begin till 
eight. We're let in in our turns, and they 
read us out o' th' Bible for a bit, and then we 
get a penny a-piece, and are let off, and then 
another lot comes in. We ca' it a penn'orth 
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o' Bible-reading. They do say some women 
get in twice a day, but it's hard work fighting 
in that way for a penny." 

Mr. Lloyd lingered, and looked again at the 
crowd of haggard faces pressed against the 
window-panes. They grew more clamorous as 
he hesitated, and thrust his long, thin fingers 
into his waistcoat pocket, where there lay the 
fourpence change he had received at the soup- 
kitchen. The ravenous eyes caught the ges- 
ture, and those who were behind pressed more 
strongly upon the foremost rank, who battered 
the casement with their meagre hands. As 
Mr. Lloyd's fingers touched the coins, a sudden 
and welcome reflection arrested him. 

" They would fight one another to death for 
it," he said to himself; " I wish I had enough 
to give every one of them a penny ! but it 
would be cruel to give this among so many." 

He dropped the money back again, and 
went on in the wake of his new guide. A low 
yell of disappointment and fury followed him, 
which made his ears burn and his heart beat 
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quicker for a throb or two. The noise did not 
anger him, bat it strong him up to the busi- 
ness he had in hand, for which his mood had 
been a little too soft the instant before. The 
fault of not giving was not his, but that of cir- 
cumstances. If he had had ten shillings he would 
have divided it among the famine-stricken 
women. Now he would make a promise to 
them — a vow to be faithfully kept. If Trevor 
paid him the three pounds down, in good coin 
of the realm, he would give the tithe at once 
to these famishing wretches who were yelling 
after him. He was stumbling up the steep 
and narrow staircase, and to fall up-stairs is 
a prognostic of receiving money ; so with a 
half-smile upon his withered face, Mr. Lloyd 
reached the last step, and found himself in the 
presence of the missionary. 

The two chambers of the upper storey had 
been made into one by throwing down the 
middle partition. Thus enlarged, it held about 
a hundred women, packed closely together 
upon a range of benches, with another row of 
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women crouching upon the floor at their feet. 
It was impossible for Mr. Lloyd to do more' 
than to set his foot within the door of the 
crowded room, and Trevor was at the other 
end of it, near an open window. His voice 
was rough and husky, for he had been reading 
aloud since morning, and it was now after- 
noon. Perhaps some hope had arisen within 
him that the stranger was a visitor who 
would take his place for a little while, and 
address some words of consolation to the poor 
people before him ; but when his eye fell 
upon Mr. Lloyd his face grew downcast. He 
made his way with some difficulty down the 
room, and descended with his creditor to the 
empty room in the front of the house. The 
wild creatures at the window gave another 
savage yell as Mr. Lloyd passed through the 
kitchen again. 

" I know what you are come for," said 
Trevor, in an excited tone ; " but indeed it 
is impossible that I can pay you now. Look 
round you wherever you go, and you will not 
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need to ask the reason. I have no money. 
I give away every farthing I can spare. Have 
patience till these hard times are over, and I 
will pay you all." 

"But when will they be over?" asked Mr. 
Lloyd, with a sneer. 

" God alone knows that/' answered the 
missionary ; ** but I beseech you not to press 
me for the money now. Look about you, I 
say, and see the misery I live amongst. I 
believe myself justified in continuing to owe 
you this sum, and I cannot, and I will not, 
snatch it from the poor to give it to a rich 
man like you." 

Trevor had grown more and more excited 
as he spoke, and Mr. Lloyd felt afraid of him, 
and was in no hurry to answer. He looked 
at him askance, thinking that if he did not 
get his money, or some equivalent for it, 
his expedition to Blackburn would have been 
a useless expense. A narrow black ribbon 
across Trevor's waistcoat caught his keen 
eye. 
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*'At any rate,*' he said, "you are not 
justified in withholding from me some security 
for my three pounds. You are wearing a 
watch, I see. That is no necessary of life 
either for you or your poof people. I never 
wear one. Let me have it in pledge, and I 
will not press you for the money." 

The missionary gazed steadily into the face 
of the old man for some moments, and then 
he took a small silver watch from his pocket, 
and handed it over to him. 

"Mr. Lloyd," he said, in a tone of respect, 
which had something of sorrowful regard in it, 
" I have known you all my life, and I have 
seen many changes in you. If you'd only 
suffer me to speak plainly to you this once, I'll 
thank you, and God, who is bearing with us 
all, and caring for us to the end. You were a 
poor man once, sir ; perhaps not of very poor 
parents as I am, but you were poor, and God 
blessed and prospered you, and money in- 
creased; but you've let it harden you more 
and ipore, till that which makes our hearts 
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bleed, leaves yours as cold and hard as a stone. 
But God's grace can warm it, even yet, if 
you'll open it to Him. When you've been 
lending money, have you never thought of 
lending any to the Lord ? You can make Him 
your debtor, instead of a poor fellow like me, 
and He'll pay you back more than a hundred- 
fold interest. Only do you bear in mind that 
verse, * He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord ; and that which he hath given 
will he pay him again.' " 

He had opened the door as he spoke, and 
Mr. Lloyd went out, holding the watch in his 
hand, and with the words of the wise man 
sounding in his ear. They seemed to follow 
him along the streets, and during the slow 
journey home. The beat of the engine re- 
peated them, and the church-bells chiming for 
week-day service rang them. ** Lendeth to the 
Lord." It was a loan he had never thought 
of ; but the more he thought of it, the firmer 
grew his resolve to make this investment of 
his wealth some time or other. The day closed 
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pleasantly for him. He had secured the value 
of the debt owing to him by Trevor ; and he 
had determined upon executing a deed which 
would make the Lord himself his debtor ! 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

HABK Fletcher's second love. 

Mabk's love for Barry had been growing, as I 
said before, unconsciously and imperceptibly, 
even to himself, since the time she had left 
school upon the death of her mother, and 
come home to take the management of her 
father's household. He had been received into 
the family of the Lloyds exactly as if he filled 
the relationship to them which would have 
been his had he married Ellen Lloyd. It is 
not possible for grief to remain always at a 
white-heat of anguish; and Mark's sorrow 
had cooled down into little more than a pensive 
regret, which was kept alive only by the reso- 
lution he had formed and announced during 
the first keenness of his bereavement ; a reso- 
lution which had been received with unusual 
faith by the knot of friends and admirers who 
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had gathered about him. It was without doubt 
the unacknowledged charm of Barry's com- 
panionship which had caused him to follow 
her so immediately to Clunbuiy Heath House ; 
and now that he had received the release and 
sanction of Ellen's mother, the most saintly, 
and next to Barry herself, the dearest woman 
whom he knew, he gave himself up freely 
to blissful dreams of the future. He did 
not mean to abandon any of his schemes of 
benevolence ; on the contrary, he felt sure of 
her pleasant association and interest in them 
all. Life had all at once put on a great bright- 
ness ; and he thanked God for it heartily, and 
with a resolve to devote himself more fully to 
His service. It is a rare thing for any man to 
doubt really his own power of winning the 
woman whom he loves, and Mark was not 
troubled with one dark foreboding of failing to 
find favour in the eyes of Barry. 

It was a dull, sunless morning of November 
when he asked Barry to go a walk with him 
across the heath, now brown and sere, with 
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the last touches of purple and gold faded away 
from it, to a great coppice of fir-trees, which 
stretched a mile or two from end to end, and 
was silent and solemn as some vast cathedral. 
Barry assented with gladness, and said, her 
uncle's lessons being fresh in her mind, that 
they must take some baskets with them, and 
pick up the fir-cones for burning on the fire, 
which had been kindled at dusk for the last 
evening or two. Mrs. Lloyd was ill, and suf- 
fered from strange shivering fits ; and Mark 
had taken upon himself to order some extra 
comforts for her, and to call in the village doc- 
tor. She bade them good-bye now, with a 
significant glance at Mark, and then watched 
them until they were lost to her sight behind 
the swelling ground of the heath. Both of 
them walked recklessly over the short knotty 
stems of the heather, and the stiff wires of the 
bilberry roots, which scratched their boots in a 
manner that would have pricked Mr. Lloyd to 
the quick. But Barry, in spite of the gloom, 
was brimful of girlish animation ; and Mark 
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was heedless of everything but the pleasant, 
sparkling face lifted up so often to meet his 
eyes, and the sweet, gay laughter which burst 
from Barry's lips, startling the moping sheep 
astray upon the barren heath, and stimulating 
the languid birds into a feeble twitter of song 
and a 3hort flutter of their wings from bush to 
bush of the flowerless gorse. They reached 
the flr-coppice in time, and roamed in and out 
among its slender, bronze- coloured shafts, and 
under the thick dark canopy of its spreading 
branches. Barry grew quieter now, and was 
coming gradually to such a mood of soft 
gravity, in which Mark might venture to ask 
her the serious question, which all the morn- 
ing had been trembling on his lips. He recol- 
lected for a moment, half sadly, the boyish 
rhapsody he had poured into her cousin's ear, 
when he was but a lad of twenty. But all 
that was altered now ; he was a man who had 
put away childish things, and his addresses to 
Barry must be spoken with a man's dignity, 
and a man's reticence. He spread his over- 
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coat under a tree, upon the ground brown with 
the needle-like leaflets which had fallen from 
the pointed boughs above, and bade Barry sit 
down to rest herself for a few minutes. The 
over-coat was not a large one, and it was neces- 
sary to sit close together. Barry's head was 
not far from his shoulder, and her ungloved 
hand was within easy reach ; nor did she seem 
at all to shrink from being so near to his side, 
but looked into his grave face with a bright 
smile in her honest grey eyes. 

" You like me, Barry ? '' he said ; but these 
were not the words he had intended to speak 
— " you feel at home here at my side ? " 

" Quite," she answered, frankly, and laying 
her hand upon his. ''I like to be in your 
presence, Mark. I feel more safe and happy. 
I know that you would always keep me right if 
I were tempted to go wrong. I like being here 
with you in this solemn wood. I should like 
you to sing some soft, quiet, peaceful hymns 
here, quite in a low voice ; and I believe I 
should feel better than I do often and often 
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when I am striving by myself. Haven't I told 
you over and over again that you are my 
model man, and that if you should make ship- 
wreck in any way, I should go down with you, 
for I could never more believe in the goodness 
of any man ? " 

Barry was smiling still, but there was a ring 
of heartfelt sincerity in her voice, and Mark 
felt a tremor of disquietude across his spirit. 

" You ought not," he cried, " you ought 
not. It is unwise to trust .yourself thus to any 
human being. But I could help you, Barry, 
God helping me." 

" You do help me," she said, gently, with 
her eyes turned away from him to an' opening 
among the trees where the sky towards the 
horizon shone white and cold. 

"Barry," murmured Mark, "you know how 
much I loved your cousin Ellen?" 

It had never been his habit to mention 
her name, though at times he had referred to 
the great loss he had sustained, and Barry was 
surprised to hear it uttered in a tone so firm. 
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"Ah, yes ! " she answered, with a sigh and 
a blush. " I only wished somebody loved me 
as truly and constantly. But you belong to a 
past and chivalrous generation, cousin Mark." 

Mark hesitated and stammered, and his face 
grew crimson ; but Barry's eyes were still 
dreamily fixed upon the cold gleam in the hori- 
zon, barred and streaked by the dark branches 
of the trees. It was indescribably embarrass- 
ing to see her thus unconscious that the next 
moment important words would be spoken 
which would startle her to her very heart's 
core. He wished that she would but turn to 
him, and read his meaning in his eyes. Still 
Mark had no shadow of a doubt that it was his 
future wife who was sitting so contentedly at 
his side. 

" Barry," he said, taking her hand gently 
within his, and spreading out its slender fin- 
gers upon his own broad palm — "Barry, I 
love you as dearly as ever I loved EUen ; ay ! 
and better a hundredfold, for I am a man now, 
and I was but a boy then." 
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For a minate Barry gazed full in his flashed 
face, her eyes dark with amazement and incre- 
dulity. She did not draw away her hand, but 
let it remain in his clasp ; yet there was an air 
of perplexity and pain in her expression which 
would have checked any hope budding in his 
breast. 

" Mark ! " she cried — " Cousin Mark ! I 
don't know what you have been saying. I 
don't understand you. I was thinking of some- 
thing else while you spoke, and misunderstood 
you. Say it again, my dear Mark." 

But to gain the whole world Mark could 
not have said it again, with her large, aston- 
ished eyes meeting his own so incredulously. 
Barry drew away her hand slowly, and very 
deliberately put on her gloves, stroking down 
one finger after another, and stealing furtive 
and questioning glimpses of his gloomy 
face. 

Mark sat still and speechless, feeling very 
miserable and embarrassed, until she rose to 
her feet, and looked down upon him with 
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downcast eyes, which he could jast see shining 
through their lowered lashes. 

" Mark," she said, meekly, " did you say 
something veiy extraordinary, and quite im- 
possible ? I don't like to repeat what I 
thought you said, but did you say it?*' 

Barry's question was not expressed in the 
most correct terms, but Mark comprehended 
it only too well. He fancied he had made 
himself ridiculous in her eyes, and his teeth 
fastened upon his under-lip with more savage- 
ness than was altogether consistent with his 
character. Barry was not unobservant of his 
strong but suppressed emotion.* 

"I said, Barry," he answered, in a dry, 
hard tone, " that I love you a hundred times 
better than I loved Ellen. Your aunt knows 
of my love for you, and sanctions it. She 
will not live long, and it is her dearest wish 
to know that you have promised to be my 
wife." 

" Oh, Mark ! " answered Barry, with tears 
in her eyes, " I am so sorry, more sorry than 
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I can tell you. But I never thought of you in 
that light, nor anybody else. I am sure not 
one of the teachers at school would believe it. 
We all believed that you would never care for 
anybody again, and were going to give up all 
your life to doing good. I am sure my father 
thinks so." 

There were several things in Barry's tearful 
speech which jarred against Mark's self-esteem; 
but he was not going to retreat from the field 
at the first repulse. He took a step nearer to 
Barry, and laid his hand upon her shoulder, 
and bent down his head to hers. 

** But could not I. yet hope to win you? *' he 
asked. "Now you know I am not the romantic, 
sentimental, chivalrous donkey you took me to 
be, could you not learn to love me ? Only tell 
me there is a little chance, beginning from 
now." 

" No, no," answered Barry, with a twitter 
in her voice. "K I had known it twelve 
months ago, perhaps it might have been. I 
don't know, but I think I should have loved 
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you. Ohy Mark ! I am Teij proud that you 
love me, but I am very sorry. Tou are very 
dear to me, but not like that; and not 
now." 

" And why not now ? " persisted Mark, with 
the obtuse obstinacy of manhood. 

It was Barry's turn to hesitate and stammer, 
and feel her face bum. She looked up, and 
looked down, never looking more chamung in 
Mark's eyes, and then she spoke to him in a 
steady voice of sincerity and candour. 

''I think it is only fair and kind," she said ; 
I think I ought to tell you now that I care for 
somebody else, very dearly." 

The last words were spoken in the lowest of 
whispers, but Mark caught them amid the 
moan of the wind in the tops of the trees. A 
great chillness and darkness fell upon his 
spirit. 

" Surely," he exclaimed, " you are not en- 
gaged secretly ! " 

" Oh, no ! " she said, with a rosy blush. 
" He has never said anything decided yet, but 
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I am sure he — ^he cares for me, I am quite 
sure, dear Mark." 

"And who is he?" asked Mark. " ShaU 
I guess ? Is it young Crichton ? " 

He had hit the truth with the unerring 
accuracy of a rival. For a moment, in spite 
of his long and carefully cherished religious 
spirit, Mark Fletcher felt as intense a dislike 
and jealousy of Eichard Crichton as if he 
had been the most unregenerate of lovers ; 
but he had conquered the sin before it had 
done more than lift its crest. 

*'He is sho'^vy," he said, hastily, in the first, 
moment of rancour, as he smarted under the> 
blow; "but he is clever," he added, more 
generously, " and he will make one of the first 
physicians in the city, if he is industrious and 
persevering. I will try to know him better 
for your sake, Barry ; and may God bless you 
both." 

He spoke sadly but earnestly, and with a 
tender cadence in his voice which thrilled 
Barry's heart, and made her half wish that she 
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had not been so deceived as to his decision with 
regard to his future life. She could have loved 
him, as she had owned, but it was too late 

now. 

"You are very, very good," she answered, 

" and we will forget all this morning, Cousin 

Mark. We will leave it behind us here in this 

fir-coppice. Come, let me take your arm to go 

home again, for I am tired." 

She chatted to him perseveringly on their 
way home, and was more dependent upon his 
lelp in climbing stiles and crossing brooks than 
«he had been in going. It was Barry's way of 
showing that no difference was to be made in 
their frank and friendly relationship to one 
another ; but it was rather perilous and tortur- 
ing to Mark. He could not bear to go in and 
tell Mrs. Lloyd, who had watched them coming 
over the heath arm-in-arm : but it had to be 
done. She greeted his entrance with an un- 
usually bright smile upon her grave face. 

" Is all weU, my boy ?" she asked. 

'* All is well," he answered calmly, " but 
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Barry is not to be my wife. She loves some one 
else. She is the truest, sweetest, dearest girl 
in the world. Well ! I am but where I 
was before.'* 

But where he had been before seemed a dull, 
desolate, gloomy region, stretching before him 
to the grave in a wearisome monotony of soli- 
tariness. In the secret comers of his heart 
there was lurking the unformed thought that 
God might have kept for him this good gift, for 
which he had returned thanks so prematurely. 
Mrs. Lloyd's face lost its smile, but retained its 
old composure. 

"It is best so, Mark," she said ; "the gos- 
pel demands of us to hate even our husband 
or wife for Christ's sake ; and it is a hard les- 
son to learn. Thou art appointed to a higher 
condition, my son. It was but the vain wish 
of an old woman, who had not ceased from 
man, even at the edge of the grave. I am 
satisfied." 

Mrs. Lloyd's lawyer came down to Clunbury 
Heath House in the afternoon, aiid executed 
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her willy in which she bequeathed all she had 
without reserve to her husband. She did not 
see any necessity for making a special provi- 

ft 

sion for Mark or Barry, and she left the future 
distribution of her small fortune entirely to Mr. 
Lloyd's discretion. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON. 

Though Barry had promised to forget what had 
passed between herself and Mark, it was diffi- 
cult for her to keep her promise. Surprise 
and regret haunted her, and could not fail to 
produce a slight difiference in her behaviour, 
though she found some excuse for the change 
in the increasing illness of her aunt, to whom 
she devoted all her time. Mark felt it keenly 
and repented unavailingly of his folly ; for he 
called it a foUy now, in the sharp mortification 
and humiliation of a refusal. He contrasted 
himself at the age of thirty-three with the 
handsome and gay medical student of three- 
and-twenty, who possessed so many attractions 
likely to win the love of a young girl like 
Barry. Yet in his heart of hearts he was 
disappointed to find that Barry could prefer the 
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superficial and meretricious qualities of Grich- 
ion to his own sterling character ; for Mark, like 
most other men of real worth, was conscious 
of his own value, and realized the truth of 
Solomon's proverb, in its literal sense, that " a 
good man shall be satisfied from himself." 

It was about ten days after Mark's arrival, 
and a fortnight after the departure of Mr. Lloyd 
for Manchester, that Barry received the follow- 
ing incoherent note from Mab : — 

"Dear Babry, — ^Tou must come home in- 
stantly, for I don't know whatever is the mat- 
ter. Papa has had a quarrel with uncle, and 
he fainted, or something, and looks very queer. 
Uncle says he is going to sell off all the furni- 
ture, and I can't do anything but cry, and E. C. 
says I shall have a nervous fever. I think papa 
is going to die, if you don't come home at once. 
Do start the minute you receive this letter. 
" Tour affectionate sister, 

'* Mab Lloyd. 

" P.S. — ^E. C. says he has had a little stroke; 
nothing much. You know who I mean." 
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This letter burst like a shell upon the serene 
quiet of the peaceful household. The meaning 
was not quite as clear as was desirable, but 
there was enough to excite alarm, and require 
an immediate departure. Mark was divided 
between contending claims. He wished to go 
with Barry, being certain that his influence 
with Mr. Lloyd was real and great ; and yet 
he knew better than any one else, except Mrs. 
Lloyd herself, that for her the end was draw- 
ing very near, and that by staying at the Heath 
House as long as his term of holiday permitted, 
he would probably close her eyes for their last 
long sleep. But Mrs. Lloyd took the decision 
into her own hands. For the last few days she 
had not left her bed until the evening, when 
the fire was lighted in the sitting-room, and 
now she bade Barry summon Mark to her 
bedside. 

*' Children," she said, when they stood beside 
her together, and her voice took a tone of min- 
gled strength and sweetness, " you are in per- 
plexity and distress now, and can only see 
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dimly in the fdtare new clouds arising. Say, 
both of you, ' righteous Father, and ever to 
be praised, the hour is come that Thy servant 
is to be tried. Behold, dear Father, meet it is 
that in this hour Thy servant should suffer 
something for Thy sake. Father, evermore 
to be honoured, the hour is come, which from 
all eternity Thou didst foreknow should come, 
that for a short time Thy servant should out- 
wardly be oppressed, but inwardly live for ever 
with Thee ; that he should be a nttle despised, 
humbled, and made abject in the sight of men, 
that he may rise again with the morning of the 
new light, and be glorified in heaven.' " 

Mrs. Lloyd's face was kindled with a light 
which gleamed through the austere placidity of 
her aspect, and Barry, looking with dimmed 
eyes upon it, sank down on her knees beside 
her, and hid her face from the light. Mrs. 
Lloyd laid her hand tenderly upon her head. 

" Mark, my dear boy," she said, "I told you 
I should leave Barry to your care. Promise 
me that, come what may, as long as you both 
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live, you wiU be true friends to one another. 
You cannot win her love, Mark, but you may 
bless her with your friendship— the friendship 
of a good man.'^ 

" I promise it solemnly, mother," answered 
Mark, with a great yearning of his true heaii; 
towards Barry, as he looked down upon her 
bowed head, and the thin hand which rested 
upon her bright curls. 

'* In every strait," continued Mrs. Lloyd, 
*' through every misunderstanding, until her 
marriage and after, you pledge yourself to be a 
constant, self-forgetting, and, as far as may be, 
a wise friend to her. You will take Mark for 
your friejid, Barry ?" 

Barry lifted up her head, and looked into 
Mark's face, who met her gaze with a frank, 
earnest, tender regard, such as had not looked 
out from his eyes since the day of his folly ?ind 
humiliation. Her heart leaped with relief and 
gladness, and she rose from her knees and put 
her hand into his. 

" We will be friends always, as we have been 
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before," she said. *•' If I lost Cousin Mark, I 
should lose more than I could tell. He has 
helped me often^ and he will help me still. 
And I, if a time should ever come, will be a 
helper to him." 

" Kiss me, both of you," said Mrs. Lloyd, 
faintly, " and then go quickly. Good-bye. It 
will not be long before we see one another 
again. Children, I am afraid I have not been 
the active Christian I ought to have been. I 
begin to think I have been too intent upon my 
own soul to care enough for the souls of others. 
All I can say now is, ' God be merciful to me, 
a sinner.'" 

She spoke humbly and regretfully, and her wan 
eyelids closed over her shining eyes, but opened 
again with a smile, as they bent over her and 
kissed her. There was no more time to spare, and 
Clough had already gone on to the station with 
the luggage. Mark alone knew that this waB 
the last farewell of the dying woman ; but he 
kept down his emotion in order to spare Barry 
any needless pang, and after a hasty '^ good- 
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bye" to Nanny, they left the Clunbury Heath 
House. 

But Mark was not destined to accompany 
Barry on her homeward journey; for before 
they had crossed the heath a loud cry behind 
them reached their ears, and they saw Nanny 
in the distance, waving her apron at arm's 
length above her head to catch their attention. 
Mark looked at his watch. 

" You must go on, Barry," he said, hurriedly. 
" I'll overtake you when I hear what Nanny 
wants. Don't loiter, and don't miss the train 
on any account." 

Barry possessed a habit of promptitude, and 
she walked on at a rapid pace to the station. 
The train was already in sight as she gained 
the gate ; but Mark was not to be seen along 
the straight, new road leading to it. There was 
only just time to get her ticket and hurry into 
the carriage opened for her, with feelings con- 
siderably depressed and disappointed. It was 
little after noon when she reached Manchester, 
and she walked up to the Exchange to take an 
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omnibus which would set her down at her own 
door. She was about stepping into one when 
she caught sight of the spare and shabby figure 
of her uncle, walking briskly along the flags in 
front of the Exchange. She darted across the 
crowded street to join him, but he turned down 
by the side of the building, and before she 
could overtake him he was mounting the broad 
flight of steps leading into the Exchange. 
Barry followed him quickly, and succeeded in 
getting to his side, as he stood transfixed with 
admiration and reverence, gazing upon the 
scene within. It was Tuesday morning, and 
the merchants were assembled in great num- 
bers, but were apparently engaged only in ex- 
changing salutations with one another, or in- 
dulging in a little lively conversation. The 
peaked face of Mr. Lloyd, his eyes glistening 
with delight, was stretched out eagerly towards 
this well-dressed crowd, and he did not see 
Barry, until she pressed her hand strongly 
upon his arm. He shook it off with a gesture 
of peevish impatience. 
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" Leave me alone," he said, " I can't see 
a sight like this every day. Some of these 
men are worth a million, a million of pounds, 
Barry Lloyd. Oh ! what a thing it is to be 
as poor as I am ! I wish somebody would 
point me out the richest man here. Oh ! how 
rich they are ! How rich they are ! " 

'' Oh, uncle ! " implored Barry, " only come 
away for one minute." 

" I tell you no ! " he replied, obstinately, "I 
like to look at rich men ! Ah ! if I had only 
all the money that all of them possess ! What 
a man I should be ! Would that I was a 
young man again, and could but get my foot 
upon these flags! " 

Mr. Lloyd moved forward a step or two, 
and Barry hurried away with burning cheeks 
and a troubled heart. She had caught another 
glimpse of her uncle's nature, which made her 
shrink painfully from him. All the way home 
she thought of it ; but upon crossing her own 
threshold fresh anxieties met her. 

The house seemed very silent when she 
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entered it. ''Miss Mab was having a nap 
on the sofa/' said the servant, '' and master 
was not up yet." Barry ran directly up stairs 
to her father's bedroom, and opened the door 
noiselessly, but with a trembling hand. She 
had time to see him, to get the image of him 
impressed upon her memory, before he was 
aware of her presence. There was a strange 
alteration in his appearance. The father 
whom Barry had left a fortnight ago was a 
hale, strong man, stiU comparatively young 
and vigorous, with a genial life in him which 
bid fair to see many long years of enjoyment. 
The face which lay turned upwards upon the 
pillow was shrunken and yellow, with the 
florid hue of health faded from it, and with a 
general air of vacancy and imbecility of thought 
pervading it. Barry stood motionless for a 
minute, with her hand pressed against her 
heart ; and then she went calmly forward with 
a brave smile upon her face as he opened his 
languid. eyes and recognized her. 

"Why! it's you, Barry," he said, feebly. 
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" I'm glad to see you, my love. I'm a little 
out of sorts, and stayed a-bed this morning. 
But I'll get up now you are come home, my 
girl." 

" No, lie still a little longer," said Barry, 
kissing him, and straightening the crumpled 
quilt. " Tell me what has made you ill. You 
were quite well when I went away." 

'• I don't know that I can tell," he answered, 
with a confused look of distress crossing his 
face. " I've been trying to think it over, and 
understand it ; but there seems something 
amiss with my head. I'd a quarrel with David, 
and I recollect feeling as if I should die ; and 
I've not been myself since." 

"But what did you quarrel about?" asked 
Barry. 

"It was something about him- being my 
surety with the Devonshires," he said, " and 
I gave him a bill of sale on my furniture to 
secure him from loss ; and he says it is all 
his, and he has the right to sell it. But I 
cannot make out how it is, my dear." 
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Neither could Barry make it out. She sat 
beside her father, gently stroking his hand 
with her own, and knitting her pretty eyebrows 
over the matter. Mr. Christopher Lloyd dozed 
away for a few minutes, but he soon awoke 
again, with his mind a little clearer. 

" He has sold it, my dear," he said, *'to a 
broker in London Boad ; all but a few of the 
commonest things, which he says he will leave 
us to go on with because I am his brother. 
But for the life of me I cannot understand it." 



CHAPTEE XVIIL 

DAYiD Lloyd's resolution. 

As Mr. Lloyd spoke, a slow, cautious ring was 
rung at the front door, just loud enough to 
make itself heard, though more by a grating 
jar along the wire than by any peal of the bell 
itself. Mr. Christopher Lloyd's features con- 
tracted, and he turned himself about uneasily, 

''There he is!" he cried; "that's David! 
I wish he'd only pull the bell properly; but 
he's afraid of breaking the wire, 1 suppose. 
Go down, Barry, and come to some sort of 
understanding about this business, if you can. 
It baffles me." 

The shrewdness and capacity of a man of 
business were gone from Mr. Christopher 
Lloyd's face, and the features, which had 
been formerly firm, though pleasantly rounded, 

VOL. I. p 
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had fallen into weak and flabby lines. Barry 
looked down at him in speechless trouble ; and 
her father's enfeebled mind caught some glim- 
mering insight of her bewilderment and grief. 
He drew her face down to his own, and kissed 
her fondly. 

" You are the only one of us with any head 
now," he whispered ; '* it is your turn to think 
for us, Barry. I trust myself and the children 
to you." 

What a feeble reed it was to lean upon, 
thought Barry, as she went slowly down stairs, 
upon a second jarring summons of the bell- 
wire. She had had nothing to manage hitherto 
except the economy of her father's house ; and 
that economy had been simply a distribution 
of expenses, without any thought of frugality. 
But a very different future loomed before her ; 
and both heart and feet were leaden, as she 
descended from stair to stair, and opened the 
house-door to her uncle. He bore no appear- 
ance of irritability at having waited so long 
for admission, but received her apologies with 
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a chill patience and indifference, more ominous 
than any flash of anger. 

" Please to come in here," she said, opening 
the door of the drawing-room, in which she 
had taken so much pride. The ottomans and 
sofa-pillows were her own tasty needlework, 
which she had worked with unwearied perse- 
verance and pleasant industry; she wondered 
whether he had sold these things of hers. 

*' Uncle,'^ she said, in as steady a voice as 
she could command, " I find my father very 
ill, but more ailing in mind than body. He 
has a very extraordinary notion in his head. 
He says — don't be angry or vexed, please — 
but he fancies that you have sold all our things 
to a broker." 

Barry spoke falteringly and apologetically, 
as if fearful of hurting her uncle's feelings ; 
but he remained wrapped in imperturbable 
composure ; and after glancing round the room 
with a keen, detective look which nothing could 
escape, he ^stened his cold, -small eyes upon 
her. 
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*' Quite true, Niece Barry," he said. "I have 
held a bill of sale on your father's goods these 
fifteen years ; and now it is above your means, 
I considered it best to dispose of it." 

" I want you to explain it to me, if you 
please," said Barry. 

''When your father became the American 
traveller for Devonshires," replied Mr. Lloyd, 
*'they required some security for the large 
sums of money which would necessarily be 
entrusted to him; and I became surety for 
him for five hundred pounds. But to secure 
me from loss, Christopher gave me a bill of 
sale to that amount. It is that bill which I 
have put into execution." 

Mr. Lloyd spoke so softly and deliberately, 
and with such ineffable composure, that Barry, 
amid all her perplexity, felt a preternatural 
calm possess her, like the calm which precedes 
a hurricane. 

*'But you never had to pay the five hundred 
pounds to Devonshires," she remonstrated. 

" True, niece," he said, " but I was surety 
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for it^ and I might have had to pay it any day 
of the [fifteen years. Five hundred pounds, 
and twenty-five pounds per annum interest ! I 
I cannot get more than four hundred and sixty 
for this furniture, as the times are so bad. I 
hope it is clear to you now." 

"No," cried Barry; "if you did not pay 
the money, I don't see why you sell our thinga 
for it." 

"But I was surety for it," he repeated, 
" and your father gave me the bill. There is 
no flaw in it. Your father consulted a lawyer, 
and he looked it over, and said there is no 
condition or limit against my claim. The 
things have never been yours ; they are mine, 
and I've sold them." 

"But, uncle," said Barry, with intense 
earnestness, " do you not see that you can 
have no right whatever to do this, unless you 
had to pay the money ? If my father had been 
a dishonest man, you would have had this 
claim, but he never defrauded the Devonshires 
of a farthing. He gave you that bill to 
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secure you against the possibility of any loss; 
but you have lost nothing by him." 

Mr. Lloyd's imperturbable face wore for a 
moment such an expression of the secret 
cruelty and cunning of a miser, that Barry 
paused to look at him with alarmed astonish- 
ment; but he met her riveted gaze with an 
immobility that appalled her. From that 
moment she knew that no arguments or en- 
treaties could move him. 

"I have my bill," he said, doggedly, and 
with a feint of anger intended to frighten her 
into silence, ""and I've acted upon it. I sup- 
pose it would not be pleasant for you that I 
should stay here another night, so I've taken 
a bedroom at the broker's, and I shall go home 
to-morrow. He will be here at dusk to take 
away some of the things, for I wish to spare 
you the pain of being watched by the neigh- 
hours. I told Christopher so, and as I've said 
I'll act. I'm not so hard upon you as I've 
a right to be, for I've left you enough furni- 
ture to go on with in a small house suited to 
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your means. I am not going to let yon go 
into debt by living here. I shouldn't mind 
giving you a ten-pound note, which wiU keep 
you ten or twelve weeks with economy; and 
I'll see what I can do more for you when that 
is gone, if your father has got nothing to do. 
A pound a week is ample ; many families live 
on less." 

*' I will not take a farthing of your ill-gotten 
money," cried Barry, in a glow of indignation; 
** you rob my father of it with one hand, and 
give it back as alms with the other. No ; keep 
the money, if you persist in taking it." 

" Very well. Niece Barry," answered her 
uncle, buttoning up his pocket-book again, '' it 
is your own doings, remember* You cut oflf 
your nose to spite your face. I am going 
away now; but if you'll beg my pardon, and 
promise to keep your temper, I may make you 
the offer again." 

" Never ! " said Barry, in a voice trembling 
with great anger. 

" Well, well, well," he ejaculated, taking up 
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his old hat; '^ then I'm going. I have such a 
thing to make as my will, you know." 

"I do not care ! " cried Barry, " your money 
has been a curse to us as well as yourself. 
My father has spent every shilling as he 
earned it, and we have been brought up idly 
and extravagantly, because you had a fortune 
to leave, as we were taught to believe. Your 
money is a curse to everybody about you. It 
has brought my aunt to her grave, for she is 
dying for the want of comforts which every 
artisan's wife would have here. And it ha« 
made your heart as hard and cold as a stone. 
I wish you had been a poor man, for then 
instead of being ruined ourselves, we could 
have shown you what brotherhood and rela- 
tionship meant. It is your wealth that has 
ruined us all, and yourself with us, for you are 
the poorest and most miserable amongst us,, 
and I pity you." 

Mr. Lloyd had made his way to the front 
door, and Barry had followed him, giving 
.utterance to her farewell speech in excited 
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tones, and with glances and gesture of yehe- 
ment indignation ; but her last words, '^ I pity 
you/' were spoken in a softer and saddened 
key, as the old man, grey-headed and bent, 
was about to close behind him the door of his 
brother's house. He heard them, and his ear, 
more sensitive than his heart, caught the tone 
of sad compassion in which they were uttered ; 
but he smiled to himself at the notion of the 
girl's romance. A penniless girl, with the 
burden of a family upon her shoulders, pitying 
him who could count his money, all saved and 
hoarded by himself, by a number something 
over a thousand of pounds a year ; and every 
day he lived, every hour that he was waking or 
sleeping, he was growing richer and richer! 
He hoped he should live as long as his fore- 
fathers, who had attained to eighty and ninety 
years of age ; and as he went along the streets 
his brain was busy over its calculations as to 
what wealth would be his when he should 
reach his ninetieth year. 

Barry watched her uncle down to the gate. 
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and then she tamed away with a sob. She 
looked very pretty just then, retaining all the 
glow and sparkle of her late passion, but sub- 
dued by the new-bom pity which had been 
awakened by her uncle's look of age. For 
Barry thought he looked very worn and aged 
indeed, and her heart had softened towards 
him on that account solely. She walked 
slowly across the lobby to the door of the 
sitting-room, and opening it, saw Eichard 
Crichton there with Mab. With an exclama- 
tion of surprise and delight Bichard rushed to 
the door to meet her, and taking both her 
hands in his own, bent down his handsome 
face till it almost touched hers ; and Barry 
forgot in a moment that her uncle Lloyd was 
gone away in wrath. 

" I know all about it, my dearest Barry," 
whispered Eichard, "but you must not trouble 
your dear head about it. This will prove who 
they are that love you. It will bring out your 
real friends." 

His voice had never taken a tone so tender, 
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nor had his eyes ever looked quite so closely 
into her own before : and Barry was quite 
satisfied that never had girl bestowed her love 
more wisely or more worthily. 



CHAPTEB XIX. 

THE LAST SHADOW. 

WnfiN Nanny, breathless and panting, gained 
the spot where Mark awaited her, with many a 
glance after Barry's receding figure, she could 
only clutch his arm, as if she was afraid of 
his escaping from her, and gasp out some in- 
articulate syllables. When she recovered her- 
self sufficiently she told him her mistress felt 
that she was dying, and desired to see them 
once again. As soon as she had delivered her 
message, with many sobs and tears, Nanny 
sped back again as fast as her ill-shod feet per- 
mitted ; while Mark hesitated for a minute as 
to whether he should hurry on to the station 
to arrest Barry's departure; but the shrill 
whistle of the engine assured him that he 
would be too late to do so, be his haste what 
it might. 

He was scarcely more leisurely than Nanny 
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herself had been in racing after them, upon 
his return to the Heath House, and his thoughts 
hastened before his steps. There is always a 
merciful doubt of death in our minds until he 
confronts us indisputably; and though Mark 
had acknowledged to himself that he was pro- 
bably receiving the last farewell of his beloved 
friend, there had been, at least in Barry's pre- 
sence, other thoughts and impressions dominat- 
ing over the sorrow of a final parting. The 
engrossing solemnity and utter sublimity of the 
end had been lacking; he had not seen life 
sinking low down, and fading behind the earthly 
horizon which bounded his vision. He was a 
little angry with himself, and jealous for his 
adopted mother, that this should have been the 
case; and when he caught sight of the cur- 
tained window of the room in which she was 
dying, he felt himself, as was his wont at 
times, lifted above the trivial feeling of ordi- 
nary moods, and up-borne into a region of 
strong and passionate emotion, over which he 
had but little control. 
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Mrs. Lloyd's chamber presented a scene of 
composed preparation for death. Nanny, under 
her mistress's direction, was removing the small 
looking-glass from the toilet-table, and arrang- 
ing upon it a white flannel shroud, which had 
been delicately and carefully stitched by the 
fingers now stiffening in death, and a small 
plain muslin cap and white thread gloves. 
Nanny was just giving a finishing smoothing 
touch to this array, and was gazing upon it 
with mingled admiration and distress, when 
Mark entered ; but he saw neither her nor the 
grave-clothes. What he did see was the face 
upon the pillow, over which had come the in- 
explicable change of approaching death; and 
Mark, with a cry of pain, threw himself on his 
knees beside her, and clasped her hands pas- 
sionately in his. 

"What is it you see, mother?" he cried; 
" you look as if you were seeing something." 

"I see nothing," she answered, softly, in 
the mystical strain she had so long indulged ; 
"but a purer joy is entering into my spirit. 
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I am being lost in God. Wave after wave, 
billow after billow breaks over me, but it is a 
sea of light and love. There is a little pain 
still in the joy, and a little shadow upon the 
glory. When those are gone, I shall be with 
the Lord.*' 

After she had spoken, that strange stillness 
which can be felt only in the chamber of death, 
fell upon the room. Sounds from out of doors 
found their way in through the closed and 
curtained casement, and the old house itself 
seemed full of tiny noises, which grew from 
low whisperings and rustlings into sudden loud- 
ness. But the human hearts and lips kept 
silence until the dying mouth spoke again. 

"Mark," she said, speaking feebly, but with- 
out effort, "the last pain and shadow are that 
I fear I have mistaken the Lord's will. He 
did not desire me to cut myself off from all 
earthly loves and cares. He is not so jealous 
that He is afraid of our other affections. I 
might have loved you all and pleased Him 
better. Above all, I might have helped my 
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husband to be a holier and happier man. Tell 
me, Mark, is he rich or poor?" 

'^ He is rich/' answered Mark. The shadow 
deepened upon the growing light in her face, 
and eclipsed it for a moment ; and she con- 
tinued to speak in a low and troubled voice. 

"I have done wrongly," she murmured; 
'^ I have suffered his soul to be taken in a 
snare. I ought to have watched for him, 
instead of living only for myself. Alas ! there 
has been great selfishness in my devotion. Tou 
must try to soften his heart, which has grown 
hard with the love of money. Have patience 
with him, and never give him up ; for his 
sole chance now is his love of you. You 
will never cease to be friends with him, while 
heKves?" 

"Never! " said Mark. 

"Try every means to soften him," she 
continued, with eager and dying earnestness. 
" I wish he could be here to see me die. I 
wish I could know what he was doing now. 
And yet, no ; I wish for nothing. The pain 
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is passing away, Mark ; little by little the 
waves are washing it away. I am learning the 
secret of God." 

The death-like stillness filled the room again, 
and once more the tiny sounds of the almost 
inaudible life which surrounds us came clearly 
to the ear. At last Nanny sobbed, and her 
mistress opened her eyes with a sad but sweet 
smile in them. 

" Another neglected friend! " she said. " Are 
you sobbing for me ? Yet I have been but a 
poor and careless mistress towards you, Nanny." 

" Oh, no ! no !" cried the servant ; " but I 
shall never get to heaven if I am to live and 
die like you. I have not time for it. There'll 
have to be another kind of heaven for poor 
folks like me." 

" Mark," said Mrs. Lloyd, " you hear ? 
Teach her better. I leave to you my faults and 
shortcomings to set them right. It is the last 
pain, and the last shadow. Good bye, Nanny. 
Good-bye, my dear Mark. ' Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace.'" 

VOL. I. Q 
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The words fell from her mouth one by one, 
with a measored music in them, as if they -were 
already set in harmony to some unheard chant- 
ing; and the dying face shone with a Ught 
before which Mark closed his eyes reverently. 
But when he lifted up his face again a minute 

« 

afterwards, the ligKt had died away into a cold, 
grey shadow, which spread over the expression- 
less features ; and with one long, lingering kiss 
of the lips which had called him '' son" he left 
the chamber, which still seemed sacred with 
the presence of the angel of death. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

A BILL OF SALE. 

Thebe was no train for Manchester stopping at 
Clunbury before six o'clock in the evening, and 
Mark's time was well filled up in making a 
few necessary arrangements; though he was 
anxious to follow Barry, and to communicate 
the intelligence of his wife's death to Mr. 
Lloyd. Nanny, amidst her tears, assured him 
positively she dare not stay all night in the 
house, without some man sleeping in it. There 
was no great perplexity in meeting this diffi- 
culty, dough was still lodging with the mole- 
catcher, living upon any odd jobs, and Nanny's 
hoard of crowns ; and Mark went to ask him if 
he would sit by the kitchen-fire during that 
night, and the next, if the master of the house 
should not have returned. As Mark opened 
Trevor's door, he stood still for an instant, 
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looking at the quaint scene in the large old 
fireplace before him. A fire of logs was burn- 
ing in the grate, and cast broad gleams of light 
upon the mole-catcher's farrowed features and 
the gloomy and heavy face of the weaver, who 
sat in the comer opposite to his host. Clough 
was reading from his favourite book in a loud, 

clear, emphatic voice, intended to reach the 
dull ear of Trevor. Mark started a little as the 
words greeted him upon crossing the threshold 
of the stone-paved hall — 

" Death, a necessaiy end, 
Will come when it will come." 

'^ Shakespeare, Julius GsBsar," added Clough, 
in a deliberate tone. *' Eh ! he's about reet, 
is Shakespeare, Julius Caesar. Of a' the queer, 
uncertain things i' this world, death's the 
queerest. There's folks deeing at this moment 
o' time as 'ud be better alive ; and there's me 
alive as 'ud be better dead. Aw only wish aw 
could swap wi' 'em." 

''Clough," said Mark, advancing towards 
the fireplace, where the mole-catcher greeted 
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him by pulling the front lock of his scanty 
hair, and Clough by a short nod, " your neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Lloyd, is just dead." 

" Dead ! " echoed both the men. 

" Yes ! " answered Mark, softly, " or rather 
her mortal body died. It is not we who die. 
It is no more than the house being pulled 
down, and the tenant taken into another. You 
understand that, Trevor? " 

"Ay! ay!" answered the old man, cheer- 
fully, and smiling at Mark with his weak, 
blinking eyes, and toothless mouth ; " you talk 
just like my son that's a town-missionary in 
Manchester. That's just how he talks. ' We 
don't die,' says he. But I don't altogether 
agree with him ; nor you won't neither when 
you've stood by, and seen your wife and chil- 
dren die out like a snuff of a candle. No, no. 
What was that you was reading, Mr. Clough?" 

" * Death, a necessary end, will come when 
it will come,'" read Clough. 

"Ay! ay!" said Trevor, nodding his palsied 
head, and smiling feebly again; "so it will: 
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so it will ! And the missis is dead, is she ? 
Well, well ! she was a good liver, and Nanny 
says she could read and pray powerful. To 
my wish it 'ad been the mester in her stead. 
He's a tight-fisted nn, and maybe his gold 'nd 
do some good in the world if he was gone. 
He's took my son's silver watch from him in 
pledge for three pound as he owes him ; and 
he such a rich man ! " 

''Is he a rich man?" asked Glough, with 
an air of interest. 

"Haven't I told you!" said Trevor, impa- 
tiently, " he's got pots and pots of gold hidden 
about somewheres, up the chimbly maybe, or 
in the kitchen hess-hole; there's not fire 
enough to hurt them. I've known him these 
twenty year, and he's been skinning flints all 
the time. The old master is a rich old man, 
curses on him ! Begging your pardon, Mr. 
Fletcher," he added, pulling his front hair 
again. 

"One thing you are wrong about," said 
Mark, passing over the imprecation; "Mr. 
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Lloyd keeps no money in his house ; he de- 
posits it all in the bank where I am clerk, 
so I know all about that, and you had bet- 
ter contradict that report whenever you hear 
it spoken. Clough, I want to know if you'll 
sit up by the kitchen fire to-night? Nanny 
has got a woman to stay in the house with 
her, but they are both afraid to be without 
a man on the premises, and I am in haste 
to get back to Manchester. I dare say Mr. 
Lloyd will be home to-morrow.'* 

**Aw'll go, and welcome," answered Clough; 
** don't yo' put yo'rself out about it, maister. 
Aw'll take my dixionary wi' me, and Nanny'll 
give me a bit o' candle and firewood, and 
aw'll make a neet o' it. 

" ' The solemn death-watch clicked the hour she died; ' 

ay ! but aw'm no man to be scared by a 
death-watch ticking." 

This matter being settled, Mark left the 
house with a heavy and disturbed spirit. This 
old man had lived near to the dead woman for 
many years, and yet all the sympathy and in- 
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terest ho felt had been manifested in the single 
sentence, " She was a very good liver." For 
dough, and his pedantic indifference, Mark 
felt no sort of surprise; for Mrs. Lloyd's 
illness had prevented her coining into contact 
with him. But old Trevor's unconcern touched 
him to the quick. On whose side did the 
fault lie ? Was it possible that the sainted, 
spiritual life that had just passed away had 
been rendered barren by its solitary and selfish 
holiness ? Were all her prayers, and fastings, 
and lengthened meditations to be no part of 
the savour in the salt by which the world was 
salted? Was the very sacredness and sepa- 
rateness of this ascetic life the bushel under 
which the candle had been hidden, so that it 
had given no light to them that were in the 
house ? 

Mark pondered sadly over these questions as 
he went about the house during the next hour 
which intervened before the starting of the 
train. Nanny was busy, but her tear-stained 
face manifested her sorrow. Yet when Mark 
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asked bar about ber mistress's conversations 
witb berself, it was evident tbat tbey bad 
dwelt altogetber apart, tbese two souls wbicb 
bad been brougbt into so close contact in tbe 
providence of God. Nanny loved ber mistress 
faitbfuUy, but tbere bad been no fellowsbip 
between tbem. Mark visited tbe deatb-room, 
and looked long upon tbe serene and smiling 
face, wbidi bad lost tbe sbadows and furrows 
of time, and bis doubts were stilled, if not 
answered. Wbatever errors migbt bave been 
bers, ber spirit was now presented blameless, 
witbout blemisb or spot, in tbe presence of tbe 
Fatber. Mark wisbed tbat Barry was standing 
beside bim to take ber farewell look of tbe 
face tbey bad loved so dearly. 

Mark tbougbt mucb of Barry as be jour- 
neyed down to Mancbester. He bad been 
botb softened and elevated by tbe deatb be 
bad witnessed, and all paltry stings of dis- 
appointed love, or self-love, wbicb bad been 
rankling in bis mind since Barry's rejection of 
bis suit, seemed to be quite bealed now ; and be 
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felt himself equal to fulfilling his pledge of 
simple Mendship towards her, whatever sacri- 
fices it might demand from him. On reaching 
Manchester he proceeded at once to Mr. Chris- 
topher Lloyd's house ; but he was astonished 
beyond measure to see every window alight, 
a large furniture-van half-packed standing at 
the gate. Mab's harp, protected by its baize 
cover, was being borne carefully down the 
garden-walk, and a lantern upon the van dis- 
played the well-known handsome furniture of 
the drawing-room akeady stowed in it. Surely 
the family could not be moving from the old 
home ! and yet no other explanation seemed 
possible. Mark hurried up to the open door, 
and walked in without ceremony. Three 
strange men held possession of the ground- 
floor, but none of the family could be seen. 
He addressed himself to the least-occupied of 
the strangers, and demanded the meaning of 
what he saw. 

"That is my name," he answered, giving 
Mark a business card. " I have bought this 
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furniture from Mr. Lloyd, and we are taking 
it away by night, you see, to avoid hurting 
the feelings of the family unnecessarily. We 
shall pack a second van, and leave the rest 
till to-morrow." 

Mark had no clue to the meaning of this 
answer, and he looked round him in amazement 
at the scene of confusion. The broker had 
resumed his energetic superintendence of the 
moving of the furniture, but Mark interrupted 
him with another question. 

"Where are Mr. Lloyd and his family?*' 
he asked. 

" The Mr. Lloyd with whom I have to do,'* 
answered the broker, " is lodging for the night 
at my house in London Boad ; but the occu- 
pier of this house is in the front room on 
the second-floor, which we shall not meddle 
with till to-morrow. Mr. Lloyd made that a 
condition." 

Mark scarcely heard the last sentence, for 
he was hastening up stairs three steps at a 
time. There was a murmur of voices in the 
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front room, which he knew to be the bed- 
chamber of Mr. Christopher Lloyd, and he 
knocked excitedly at the door. There was an 
instant panse, a hesitating step across the 
floor, and then he heard the door cautiously 
unlocked, and Barry's fiace, pale and agitated, 
gazed out upon him. 

** Mark! Mark!" she cried, flinging her arms 
round him, and clinging to him with nerrous 
and trembling force. ''Oh, Mark! you are 
come at the right time. I am so glad to see 
you, dear Mark ! " 

It was a pleasant thing to Mark Fletcher, 
standing there in the half-light which came 
up from the hall-lamp below, to feel the 
confiding pressure of Barry's arms, and to 
hear the tones of relief and gladness in her 
faltering voice. He would not have released 
himself from her clasp, or made her conscious 
of it for worlds, and he refrained from draw- 
ing her closer to him, or caressing the dear 
head which had fallen upon his shoulder. 
He did not even speak, lest she should move 
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the sooner ; yet it was bat for a moment, and 
then Barry recovered herself. 

''Gome in, Mark/' she said, releasing him 
from her clasp, and shaking her head at her 
own behaviour. *' I did not know what I was 
doing; I never was so foolish before. But 
this has all come upon us so suddenly ; and if 
anybody in the world can help us, you can." 

"Whatever is the matter?" asked Mark, 
holding her back as she was re-entering the 
room. 

" Oh ! it's a long story, and I don't quite 
understand it yet myself," answered Barry ; 
** but come in, and we will tell you all." 

The room they entered retained all the old 
comfortableness, which had formed so essential 
a part of Mr. Christopher Lloyd's enjoyment 
of life. But he himself still lay in bed, 
stricken and shrunken, with that face which 
had displayed all its wrinkles so suddenly, 
and with that look of perplexity so painfully 
graven on its features, that Mark could scarcely 
recognize him. Mab, in a creased and tumbled 
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dress^ and with tangled hair and reddened 
eyelids, was crouching on the hearth; while 
the two boys, in the impatient helplessness 
of boyhood, were lolling over the foot-board 
of their father's bed, and staring at him with 
a bewilderment as painful as his own. Every 
face brightened as Mark appeared; and Mr. 
Christopher Lloyd stretched out his nerveless 
and shaking hand to him. 

"Thank God you are come, Mark!" he 
exclaimed ; " you will explain everything to 
me, for my poor head feels puzzled ; and I 
don't think Barry understands it at all, poor 
girl!" 

He smiled a weak, melancholy smile, look- 
ing fondly at Barry, who gave Mark a chair, 
and sat down herself at the foot of the bed, 
where her father could see her without mov- 
ing, for he seemed restless when she was out 
of his sight. He was leaning upon his 
daughter now, and she was feeling the first 
pressure of the burden which must fall upon 
her. 
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'' I can't understand it altogether/' she said 
to Mark. " Uncle Lloyd has sold all we have, 
because my father gave him a bill of sale to 
the value of £500 when my uncle became his 
security to the Devonshires. I cannot make 
out any more than that." 

" But you have not had any money from 
Mr. Lloyd ? " . asked Mark, addressing Mr. 
Christopher. 

" No, I think not," he answered, in a be- 
wildered manner, ; "I can't recollect having 
any. I don't see why I should want any, for 
I've always had plenty ; and I shall soon get 
plenty more, when I'm well again and these 
hard times are gone. Perhaps I may be 
obliged to borrow a little from David for a 
time ; but I never have borrowed from him so 
far. He has only been my security." 

**Did you give him a bill of sale?" asked 
Mark. 

" Oh, yes," he answered ; ''you see he was 
troubled to death lest he should be called upon 
to pay the money, and he gave me no rest till 
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he got the bill. I gave it to him just to satisfy 
him, for I really thought he would go out of 
his mind. I believe he thinks he paid the 
JG500 down. But it was all a mere matter of 
form,, yon know." 

"Did you make no condition with him?" 
inquired Mark. 

" Let me see," he said; " why, of eourse we 
both knew it was only to secure him from loss 
supposing I defrauded my employers. That 
was in the very nature of the case. You don't 
suppose I've defrauded the Devonshires ?" he 
added, tnrning angrily upon Mark. 

" I am quite sure you have not," replied 
Mark; "but upon what grounds, then, does 
lilr. Lloyd put this bill into execution ? " 

" What grounds ! " repeated Mr. Christopher,' 
peevishly — " that is exactly what I cannot 
comprehend. Now, Mark Fletcher, you know 
as much as I do, and if you can make rhyme 
or reason of it, I should be glad to know. Mab 
has been thinking of it all day, and the boys 
have been thinking of it; and my good girl has 
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worked her clever head over it, and we can 
only come to the conclusion that we are in a 
miserable dream, and the sooner we wake up 
the better." 

But the subject was not dismissed in so 
summary a manner. Mark discussed it with 
them all, till he was sure that, he knew all 
-they understood or thought about it. It was 
growing late, and the sounds on the ground- 
floor were less active, as if the greatest part of 
the work was over for the night. Mark thought 
it was time to leave them in the comparative 
peace and comfort his presence had wrought. 
He drew Barry out upon the landing to whis- 
per a few parting words. 

" Barry," he said, " you will remember the 
promise you made to your aunt this morning?" 

" Oh, yes, yes ! " answered Barry, in a tone 
that told how gratefully she recollected it at 
that moment. 

" My dear girl," said Mark, " it was a more 
solemn promise than you imagined. She was 
dying, and it was her last request from you." 

VOL. I. B 
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"Not dying!" cried Barry — "not dead! 
Don't tell me she is dead — and I loved her so 
dearly ! " 

They stood looking at one another, while 
swift; thoughts passed through their minds. If 
Mrs. Lloyd was dead, then a true friend was 
lost to them, who might have been their best 
helper with Mr. Lloyd at this crisis. 

" If I told you she was dead/' said Mark, 
at length, " I should not tell you the truth 
as we know it. She is not dead but arisen; 
and for a little while vanished out of our 
sight. I tell you now and here chiefly to 
remind you that our promise to one another 
is sealed by lier death. I am your friend, 
and bound most sacredly to help you in 
every difl&culty, and to comfort you in every 
grief." 

He led her back into the lighted room, and 
told the rest of the sorrow that had befallen 
her and himself. He did not leave her until 
he saw her a little soothed and cheered ; and 
then went down alone to the ground-floor. The 
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broker was about going, and Mark had only 
just time to arrest his departure. 

" I should be glad/* he said, " if you would 
leave matters as they are for the present. I 
beUeve some satisfactory arrangement may be 
made between these two brothers." 

*' That will make no difference to me," was 
the answer ; ** the bargain is completed, and 
I've paid half the money. The furniture be- 
longs to me." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

HAKT>F.R THAN GOLD. 

Mark traversed the dark streets mth the 
deepest sense of depression he had ever suf- 
fered. The death of Mrs. Lloyd, and the 
distress and ruin that had come so unex- 
pectedly npon Barry and her family, tried his 
heart to the very core. There was still before 
him a very painful interview with Mr. Lloyd, 
to whom he had to communicate the news of 
his loss. Mark's sentiments for Mr. Lloyd 
were of a conflicting nature. He conld not, 
as a Christian, yield to dislike or contempt of 
any fellow-creature ; and for Mr. Lloyd he 
entertained a regretful compassion, bom of the 
ardent love he had felt for his wife and 
daughter. But for that sudden death ten years 
ago, he would be standing towards him in the 
position of a father-in-law, and Mark was apt 
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to cling to all kinds of relationships which 
brought him closer to any human heart. Yet 
his new love for Barry, added to his keen sense 
of wrong, was spurring him on to a most in- 
dignant wrath against the miser, whose love of 
money had driven him into so dishonest and 
cruel an act. There was still a little doubt in 
his mind whether Mr. Christopher Lloyd had 
not received • some money from his brother, at 
the time of the bill of sale transaction, for Mr. 
Christopher had never accustomed himself to 
any self-denial or prudence. Yet to crush the 
family now, his own family too, and with such 
a girl as Barry in it, seemed an almost in- 
credible act of oppression. Mark could not 
shake off his depression ; and the streets, with 
here and there a shivering, half-clad figure 
skulking away from the light of the lamps, 
appeared a place of doleful shades, a den of 
miseries and crimes. 

The house of the broker in London Eoad' 
was gained, and Mark was ushered up stairs to 
a small, dingy r.nd crowded room, where Mr. 
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Lloyd was still sitting np, afraid of going to 
bed and to sleep in a strange honse. He was 
in a miserable mood too, though he had his 
notes safely clasped in his pocket-book, and 
that buttoned into his breast-pocket. Barry's 
strong and plain language had entered the old 
man's seared conscience, and was still quiver- 
ing and rankling there. He was pondering 
abjectly upon the inevitable honr when he mnst 
leave his treasured wealth, and go away into 
some dim region, where gold was of no worth. 
He had some vague ill-defined hopes that his 
wife's prayers and meditations, added to his 
own early professions of reUgion, might go so 
far as to keep him from eternal loss and ruin ; 
but even if he gained admittance into the 
heaven which she contemplated, it would be 
but a bare and loveless place apart from his 
riches ; unless, indeed, he could make the Lord 
his debtor, and get that loan repaid to him in 
the courts above ! With these dim and melan- 
choly notions, which formed themselves into 
no clear thoughts in his brain, there mingled a 
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very distinct dread of the strangers who sur- 
ronnded him. He remembered with what sus- 
picious readiness the broker, who knew how 
much money he had about him, had offered 
him a room and bed* at his house when he 
had taken offence against his brother ; and now 
he felt himself a forlorn and helpless old man, 
at the mercy of these unknown people. The 
small imagination he had left was strong 
enough to conjure up some terrible pictures of 
robbery, and even murder; and Mr. Lloyd was 
in a very miserable mood indeed. 

When, therefore, Mark entered the room a 
few minutes before midnight, the thin, trem- 
bling old man hastened towards him, and 
grasped him with his withered and claw-like 
hands, welcoming him with an earnestness that 
could not be mistaken. A feeling of profound 
and unutterable compassion filled Mark's hearty 
as he contrasted his own strong and vigorous 
manhood with the feebleness of this stunted 
and decrepit being, who had sunk so low in 
years, and in one of the meanest of all human 
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vices. As he looked down upon him, trembling, 
weeping and doting, he wondered why so poor 
a creature should hold so much power in his 
hands. But he was one of God's creatures — a 
fellow-creature, and Mark suffered no shade of 
contempt to abide in his contemplation of Mr. 
Lloyd. 

" I'm so glad you are come, Mark," he 
sobbed, with drivelling tears ; " I've a deal of 
money about me, and this is a den of thieves. 
I was afraid of going to an inn, but this is 
worse. And Barry is such a termagant, I dare 
not go back to my brother's. Her eyes looked 
as if they would strike me dead on the spot, 
and she said such dreadful words. I shall not 
forget them, I can promise her ; never ! No, 
no, no, Barry Lloyd." 

His smaU reddened eyes grew dry again as 
he spoke, but he did not release Mark from his 
hold, and even kept his hand upon his arm,, 
when they were sitting together on the hearth. 

" Mr. Lloyd," said Mark, " I have several 
things to say to you to-night. First of all 
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I left your house at six o'clock only, this 
evening." 

Mark paused as if to wait for some inquiry 
which would lead to the communication he had 
to make, but Mr. Lloyd looked vacantly at him, 
and fumbled at his breast-pocket. 

"Well, well," he said, as Mark continued 
silent, " I'm surprised you could stay so long 
in such a quiet spot. I wonder how Nanny 
managed to keep you all." 

" Mrs. Lloyd was ill when you left her," 
observed Mark. 

"Ailing a little," answered Mr. Lloyd, "and 
hankering after a doctor, as all women do ; 
they've no thought of the expense of a doctor's 
bill, I suppose;" and an anxious expression 
crossed his furrowed face. " I suppose you have 
not called in a doctor to see her." 

" Yes," said Mark, " I saw how ill she was; 
but he could do little for her. She objected 
strongly to my sending for you to return 
home." 

It was of no use for Mark to try to suggest 
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the truth to the dull and callous mind of the 
miser. He shook his head with an air of dis- 
satisfaction, and he was about to reach out his 
pocket-book in order to place his money in 
Mark's surer keeping, for he reposed implicit 
faith in him. 

" Mr. Lloyd," said Mark, plainly, " your 
wife is dead." 

He turned from the old man as he spoke, 
not wishing to see his &ce as the few harsh, 
hard words conveyed to him the bare truth, so 
far as this life only was concerned. Mr. Lloyd 
shivered a little, for he had been thinking of 

r 

death, not knowing how near home its stroke 
had fallen. If she was dead, who was four 
years younger than he, his own turn might not 
be very far distant. 

*'Dead!" he echoed, "dead!" And then 
he was silent for some minutes, " Do you 
know, Mark, if she had made any will?" he 
added, anxiously. 

It had been his chief solicitude since his 
daughter's death, for, by her settlement, unless 
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she bequeathed her property to some chosen 
heir, it would return to the family she had left; 
to become his wife. It had always been a 
difficult subject to approach with her, for she 
had steadily declined making her will until Bhe 
felt her life approaching the close, maintaining 
that she would have due time given her for all 
needful preparation. Mr. Lloyd awaited Mark's 
answer with gnawing anxiety. 

"Yes," answered Mark, briefly, "she has 
left her property to you." 

"' She was a good wife," he said, " a good 
wife. We will give her a good burial. You 
shall order it yourself, Mark ; a suitable sort 
of funeral, you know. We must do it com- 
fortably for her. She was a good wife to me." 

There was something so ghastly in this 
tribute to his wife's virtues, that Mark turned 
and gazed curiously into the face of the 
widowed husband. He had assumed an air of 
respectable grief, but the doting tears he 
was weeping for himself when Mark arrived 
were dry now, and he was looking far less 
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forlorn and wretched. He had lost a wife, but 
he had gained two thousand pounds. 

"Now," said Mark, "I must talk about 
your brother. You are doing him a wrong 
which will make your own death-bed wretched. 
I am going to speak very plainly to you. If 
it be all true that has been told me, it is the 
most rascally thing I ever heard of. If your 
brother has had no money from you, it is one 
of the most scandalous robberies that was 
ever committed." 

If Mark had wished to drive further into 
the miser's conscience those arrows of Barry's 
which were still quivering there, he could not 
with a month's study have chosen more suit- 
able language. But Mr. Lloyd could bear it 
from Mark, though it made him writhe un- 
easily, for he wished to stand well with him. 

• 

"My dear Mark," he said, remonstratingly, 
" I've done it all for the best. They ought not 
to live in the extravagance they are accustomed 
to, now they have no money ; and Christopher 
\rould have sold his thin'^s recklessly, and at a 
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great disadvantage. When they've spent what 
they've got, you know they will come npon me, 
and then there will be this money to maintain 
them till things come roond a bit. I offered 
Barry ten pounds of it, and she tossed it back 
to me. I shall not forget her behaviour, I 
can tell you." 

" Then you thought it best," said Mark, 
patiently striving to follow the intricacies of 
Mr. Lloyd's distorted mind, *' as you had the 
power to sell your brother's goods, to do so at 
once, and keep the money to assist him, after 
you have forced him into a less expensive mod^ 
of living. Is that it ? " 

'* Exactly," answered Mr. Lloyd, "you un- 
derstand it precisely, my boy. Christopher 
always was a fool and a spendthrift. I will 
give you ten pounds at once if you like, and 
you can let them have it a little at a time as 
they need it. If you like, Mark." 

Mark did not hesitate a moment in taking 
the note from the reluctant hand of Mr. Lloyd, 
who followed it with hungry eyes, and sighed 
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bitterly as it yanished from his sight in Mark's 
pocket-book. 

" Still," persisted Mark, " it is a wrong 
thing, and you will repent of it when you come 
to die. Ton must refund the whole of the 
money to your brother at once. It is the only 
way of repairing the mischief you have done." 

"No, no!" said Mr. Lloyd, "you don't 
know the condition he is in ; he is not fit to 
be trusted with money. I couldn't do it, Mark. 
It would kill me to do it. Leave the money 
in my hands, and let them apply for it as* they 
want it. They owe me a year's rent now. No, 
no, I can't and won't give up the money in a 
lump." 

There was such dogged resolution in his 
maimer that Mark felt it would be hopeless at 
that time to urge his request. But once more 
looking down at the covetous old man, in his 
mean and miserable bondage, his heart was 
filled again with a rush of divine compassion. 
"Oh!" he cried, "if you only knew, at 
least now in your old age, what it is you are 
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casting from you! what everlasting riches you 
are losing ! The money you have hoarded 
clogs your soul like thick clay, and you can 
neither see nor understand the true wealth you 
are forfeiting. Listen to me this. once. I 
promised your wife never to give you up, never 
to forsake you, while either of us should live. 
Listen to these words.*' 

Mark fastened his eyes upon the hard fea- 
tures before him, to catch some token of life 
stirring in the almost dead soul, and his heart 
failed at the rigid and stony gaze which met his 
own. His voice, also, nearly failed, through 
excess of earnestness ; but after an effort he 
spoke clearly and authoritatively. 

"They are not my own words," he said; 
*' God give you grace to listen to them : * Go to 
now, ye rich men, weep and howl for your 
miseries which shall come upon you. Your 
riches are corrupted, and your garments are 
moth-eaten. Your gold and silver is cankered, 
and the rust of them shall be a witness against 
you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire. 
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Te have heaped treasure against the last 
day.' " 

Mr. Lloyd listened with decorous but nn- 

moved attention ; and as Mark ceased to speak 
a church clock within hearing struck the hour 
of twelyCy reminding him to test the accuracy 
of Trevor's watch. It was correct, and with a 
smile of self-gratulation he returned it to his 
pocket. 

" Very true, Mark, very true, and very 
solemn," he said. '^ Ay ! I was as religious as 
you at your age, and I hope the Almighty will 
not forget it. But I intend making the best of 
both worlds, I promise you. I'm not forgetful 
of my latter end, and there'll be neither gold 
nor silver to rise up in judgment against me 
at the last day. Poor wife ! poor wife ! she 
never quite understood me, but she will know 
me better by-and-by." 

Mark knew it as a fact that Mrs. Lloyd 
never had understood him, having always sup- 
posed him a poor man, struggling under diffi- 
culties, and giving, as she believed, a tenth of 
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his income to the poor, according to a contract 
they had made with one another at the time of 
their marriage. The depression that Mark 
had suffered increased a hundred-fold. He 
felt a profound gloom in this old man's pre- 
sence, impervious to every bright ray which 
could gild the future. This heavy and sordid 
soul, which was to be especially his care, 
was a leaden weight upon his hopefulness, 
and crushed down the charity which longed 
to hope all things. He could scarcely breathe, 
and yet a great cry of bitterness was upon his 
lips. What could he do ? How could he rouse 
the sunken spirit to life? 

" You shall have the ordering of her funeral 
yourself," said Mr. Lloyd, with a repulsive air 
of liberality. " Come down with me to-mor- 
row. And, Mark, write me a receipt for this 
money, and take it away with you. I will 
deposit it in the bank in the morning before 
we start. Good night. So my poor wife is 
gone at last." 

The last sentence was spoken as he stood 

VOL. I. s 
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lighting Mark down the nairow staircase. His 
face was more cheerfal, and his hand did not 
tremhle, thongh it was stretched ont at fall 
length with the candlestick in it. Mark looked 
hack, and np to him, and Mr. Lloyd nodded 
almost gaily as he once more said ''Gk)od 
night." Bnt when Mark stood alone in the 
dark streets again, a heavy sob broke from 
his lips, and tears, which the night hid, fell 
from the eyes that had remained nndimmed 
beside the death-bed of the miser's wife. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

CIiOUGH*S DISCOVERY. 

For the two or three hours which elapsed 
before it was time for Clough to begin his 
night's watch in the house where Mr. Lloyd's 
wife was lying dead, he and the old mole- 
catcher talked together over the fire about the 
hidden hoards of gold supposed to be scattered 
up and down it. Throughout the neighbour- 
hood Mr. Lloyd had long borne the character 
of a miser, and the popular fancy had invested 
him with all miserly and sordid habits. He 
was represented as accumulating countless 
numbers of coins and secreting them in all the 
odd holes and comers of the rambling old man- 
sion, after the time-honoured fashion of his 
fraternity. According to old Trevor, not a 
plank could creak in Glunbury Heath House 
without hinting at some treasure to be found 
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underneath it ; not a cracked piece of crockery 
could adorn Nanny's chimney-piece that was 
not stuffed with bank-notes, hidden amidst 
rags. All the traditions of avarice had gathered 
about Mr. Lloyd and his dwelling, and Clough 
listened to them with an absorbed interest and 
belief. 

dough's mind was just then in a morbid 
condition peculiarly fitted to drink in these 
stories of untold wealth. Until the famine had 
fallen upon the cotton districts he had earned 
money easily and spent it freely, never looking 
twice at a shilling, though it might be the last 
of his week's wages. It was the custom of his 
class, to very many of which money had no 
value beyond being the medium for the gratifi- 
cation of their present desires. But since he 
had been in straits — starved with cold and 
bitten by hunger — from the sheer want of 
money, and especially since he had seen his 
wife and new-bom child perish of starvation, 
money had gained an exaggerated value in his 
eyes. He longed for the sight merely of a 
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piece of gold, and the smooth feel of it between 
his fingers. He felt that he could enter into 
the miser's love of it ; he could understand the 
joy of having hoards of it about him, unseen 
by any eye, but within reach of his own hand. 
If he had only possessed a hidden bag of gold 
in his ruined home, the famine could not have, 
stricken him so sorely. With his elbow resting 
on his dictionary, and his chin upon his hand, 
he went into a long and painful calculation 
of the money he might have amassed in 
those good times, which seemed to be gone 
for ever. 

When night came, he repaired to Mr. Lloyd's 
house, his mind full of these thoughts. A 
better fire than ordinary was burning in the 
kitchen grate, and Nanny had a neighbour 
sitting with her, but there was none of those 
small festivities going on which are usual on 
such occasions. Both Nanny and her friend 
were exceedingly silent, but they hailed dough's 
arrival with some heartiness, giving him the 
best seat at the fire, which he took as a man's 
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bizthiight, and made himself at once at home 
by opening his dictionaiy, and reading therein 
to himself. 

"Is it the Bible?" asked the neighbour, 
misled, as Mark had been, by its size and 
Golonr. 

** No," answered Nanny, " it's a book that 
he calls a dixionary." 

"Oh!" said the neighbour, relapsing into 
silence ivith the doll incurionsness of a coun- 
trywoman. Once or twice Nanny rose, and 
stole on tiptoe to the foot of the staircase, 
listening as though there might be some move- 
ment in the floor above. It was still early, 
though quite dark, and when, in the dead still- 
ness, they heard the distant church clock strike 
eight, Nanny could bear her nameless fears no 
longer. 

" I canna' bear her being without a light all 
night," she said. " I never heard teU of a 
corpse lying in the dark, and there are no 
candles in the house. Mr. Clough, if yon 
didn't mind being left alone for an hour or two 
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Mrs. More and me'Il go down to the village 
and buy two or three candles to bum in the 
poor missis's room. I should never sleep a 
wink for thinking of it." 

'^ Mind ! " said Olongh, indignantly , '^ what 
is there to mind about? 60 thy ways, lass, 
and welcome. Yo'll find me a* reet when yo' 
come whoam." 

In a few minutes the two women were gone, 
and he was left alone. He sat for a while 
gazing steadily into the red embers of the fire, 
which had burned away in a brisk flame and 
then sunk into a dull glow, that scarcely 
lighted the room further than where he sat. 
His thoughts were brooding over the stories 
old Trevor had told him of the hidden trea- 
sures, which might at that moment be beneath 
his feet, or within a stride of his chair. If he 
could only feast his eyes with a sight of them, 
and run his fingers through a chinking heap 
of gold! He was no thief; his blood would 
have boiled in swift wrath against himself if 
the bare thought of stealing one of the coins 
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had entered his mind. Bat he longed, with a 
strange longing, to see again the golden glitter 
of the money which would have saved his wife 
and child from death hy famine. He would 
see ity if he could only find it ; and he started 
to his feet in the impulse of that resolution, 
and looked round into the deep shadows be- 
hind him. 

The shadows behind him were so black and 
profound, that a creeping sensation of terror 
at the gloom seized upon him ; but in another 
moment his mind caught at it as a reason why 
he should no longer sit there in the darkness. 
To cross the yard, to borrow a candle from the 
mole-catcher upon plea of finding it lonesome 
to sit in the dark, was the work of two or three 
minutes only, and then Clough came back to 
the empty house. 

But he did not sit down by the kitchen-fire 
again. His sagacity told him it would be 
useless to begin his search there; so he secured 
the outer door, and stepped softly down the 
long passage, as if fearful of being overheard. 
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His small candle cast but a dim, uncertain 
light into the spacious and empty rooms, upon 
the thresholds of which he hesitated, wonder- 
ing whether the cracked and worm-eaten 
panels were merely wainscoting, or were cup- 
boards stowed with wealth. The number and 
size of the apartments baffled him and made 
his search more difficult. But no room below, 
he argued, was so likely to be the favoured 
haunt and treasury of the miser as his own 
chamber up stairs ; and Clough, with a dogged 
courage and perseverance, mounted the creak- 
ing staircase, pausing upon every step as his 
foot sprung the loose planks. He opened the 
first door he came to, passed through, and 
closed it softly after him. There came a 
vague, undefined horror upon his spirit when 
he saw, as soon as the flickering of the candle 
ceased, that he had intruded into the presence 
of the dead. The sheet which had been laid 
above the corpse had fallen round it so as to 
display the outline of the motionless figure, 
with the face uplifted, in no posture of repose, 
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but in the attitade of death. Glongh stood 
for a moment paralysed, but as the panic wore 
away, he w&s turning to leave the room, when 
his eye was canght by a wide, old-fashioned 
grate, with Dutch tiles about it, and a panelled 
waU above its tall mantel-shelf. In spite of 
the presence of the dead woman, who might 
have seemed to him to be jealously watching 
her husband's treasures, he trod gently across 
the floor, and knelt down to examine the grate 
and the chimney carefully. 

But though he searched carefully, there was 
nothing to be found. The damp, sooty breath 
of the chimney came upon his face like the air 
from some opened vault ; and his candle just 
missed being blown out by it. The Dutch tiles 
were loose, and ready to fall from the plaster 
in which they were embedded ; but there was 
nothing at the back of them. His hunger for 
the sight of gold, as well as his curiosity, 
seemed likely to be baulked. He retreated a 
step or two, and looked eagerly up and down 
the panelled walls, and the high mantel-shelf. 
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-imtil his wandering eyes rested upon a fine, 
short thread, brown like the oak wainscot, 
which hung but a little way below the ceiling. 
He could reach it easily ; a^d as he pulled it, 
a small panel opened, and revealed a little 
recess within. 

It was all true then ! Glough swept his 
trembling hand round the cupboard, and with 
his tingling fingers drew out a brown bag of 
money. He set down his candle upon the 
empty table, which had been cleared to hold 
Mrs. Lloyd's grave-clothes, and poured out the 
contents of the bag in a golden heap, which 
glistened brightly, even in the poor light of his 
farthing candle. Mark Fletcher had been 
wrong. Not all the sagacity of a man of busi- 
ness could destroy entirely the instincts of 
avarice ; for here was the private hoard which 
the miser kept, forfeiting the interest for the 
delight of fingering it, counting it, gloating 
over it. With a pleasure almost equal to the 
owner's, Clough rolled it under his hand, and 
let it run between his fingers. He had no 
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thought of taJdng it, yet he felt a new love for 
the gold at work within him. At length there 
stole oyer him the rememhrance of his dead 
wife — there was nothing singnlar in that, while 
the stiff and silent corpse lay th^re jnst seen 
hy the comer of his eye — and &Uing down 
upon his knees before the gold, a strange pas- 
sion of mingled sorrow and anger swept across 
him, shaking his soul to the centre. 

When that paroxysm was passed, Glough 
poured the money back into the bag, tied it up 
with the string as he had found it, and re- 
placed it in its hiding-place. He had verified 
the truth of the stories he had heard ; he had 
discovered the miser's secret, and for the time 
he was satisfied. There might be other hoards 
about, but this was enough for him at present. 
He had only wished to find out the fact, per- 
haps from idle curiosity. He scarcely knew 
what. He left the room as he had found it, 
and crept cautiously back to the kitchen ; and 
when the two women returned, they found hinx 
apparently engrossed in his dictionary. 
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The next morning Mark came down with 
Mr. Lloyd, and took upon himself the ordering 
of the funeral, to the expenses of which Mr. 
Lloyd submitted with suppressed and inward 
anguish. They were the only mourners who 
followed the coffin to the grave, for Mr. Chris- 
topher Lloyd was said to be too ill to attend 
the funeral. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

babby's plans fob the futube. 

When Mark Fletcher found himself once more, 
on the following Sunday, in his own post at 
the Sunday-school, he went through his duties 
with a sense of humiliation almost amounting 
to shame. He felt that if his love for Barry 
was known, the bright halo of self-consecra^ 
tion which surrounded him would fade in the 
eyes of the young men and women who 
rallied round him, and who looked up to 
him as one who had made sacrifice of all 
earthly ties, in order to give himself wholly to 
the welfare of others. A few keen-eyed teachers 
fancied they saw a shade of self-distrust and 
shamefacedness in their superintendent as he 
mounted the platform, a place as familiar to 
him as an arm-chair to most men. If he 
had been compelled to make confession why 
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his eyes were downcast, his face overshadowed, 
and his voice a little shaken for the first 

• 

minute or two, he must have owned that it 
was the sight of Barry sitting at the head of 
her class which troubled him. But he was 
sure of Barry's reticence and faithfulness ; his 
secret was as safe with her as with her aunt 
in the grave. Barry's eyes said so — her dark 
grey eyes, which met his own so frankly and 
aflfectionately — and Mark was cheered. Never- 
theless he felt that, all unseen, by any other 
ken, there was something like a blot of hypo- 
crisy upon his fair escutcheon. 

Before the close of the school he had a 
sharp pang to suffer. Through the glass- 
doors which separated the central hall from 
the lobby, he detected the handsome and well- 
dressed person of Eichard Crichton waiting to 
escort Barry home. Mark had made up his 
mind what line of conduct he was bound to 
pursue, which was to cultivate assiduously the 
friendship of Barry's future husband; and at 
the first moment of release, he hastened to 
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shake hands heartily with him. There was 
in Mark's manner a peculiar and nameless 
attraction, which won easily the hearts of 
those about him, and Bichard was by no 
means proof against it. He returned his 
cordial greeting with warmth, and informed 
him unasked that he was going to walk home 
with Barry. 

" You see,** said Bichard, " all the friends 
of the Lloyds* ought to rally round them just 
now. Something ought to be done for them, 
you know. Mr. Lloyd is not quite himself ; 
this stroke has touched the brain a little. 
You*ll see he cannot talk sensibly upon any 
subject for five minutes together; and every- 
thing falls upon Barry.'* 

" And Mab,** added Mark, who winced un- 
awares at hearing him single out Barry. 

" Oh, Mab is a lovely little doll,** said 
Bichard, " positively nothing but a fairy ; she 
could not do anything. But Barry is a jewel 
of a girl ; don*t you think so, Fletcher ? ** 

" Yes,** answered Mark, briefly. 
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" If you want ornament, take Mab/' con- 
tinued Eichard, critically. " If I were as rich 
a fellow as, my eldest brother, you know, I*d 
marry Mab ; positively I would. But for any- 
body with a limited income Barry's the ticket, 
you take my word for it. You'll see how 
splendidly she will bring them all through this 
crisis. How ever she is to do it, I don't know 
but I'd bet almost anything she will. I say,, 
is that wretched old curmudgeon of an uncle 
likely to leave them any of his money, after 
all this business ?" 

"He has no one else to leave it to," said 
Mark ; " he has no other relatives. The money 
is sure to come to them at his death." 

" Then it is only a temporary trial," said 
Eichard, " and Barry will show herself equal 
to it. I tell you what it is, she always makes 
me feel better when she is near me ; if I could 
always have her at my elbow, I should turn 
out a splendid fellow — I should indeed. I 
wish she had been bom my sister ! But I 
beg your pardon, Fletcher." 

VOL. I. T 
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"What for?" asked Mark, whose thoughts 
and attention were wandering. 

" Well, I forgot it was Sunday, and not the 
day for this sort of talk,"' he answered; "I 
take you for half a parson, you know; and 
I feel bound to be on my best manners before 
you." 

''Feel nothing of the kind, my dear fellow," 
said Mark. " I like you to be only yourself 
before me. I cannot tell you how much I 
wish to be on familiar terms with you. I 
wish with all my heart that you would make 
me one of your friends." 

Mark sighed as he looked at Bichard Crich- 
ton, who was regarding him with a little sur- 
prise and hesitation ; but he held out his hand, 
and Mark grasped it warmly. At this moment 
Barry joined them, her cheeks glowing a 
brighter colour than ordinary. She under- 
stood Mark's cordiality, if Bichard did not. 

" We are going to walk home with you," 
said Malrk, " both of us." 

It was a very different home from the old 
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one when they reached it. The lobby and the 

drawing-room were utterly bare of furniture, 

and the articles collected in the once pleasant 

sitting-room were more useful than handsome. 

Mr. Christopher Lloyd was lying upon an old 

sofa, which had been banished a long time 

ago to the lumber-room, but had come back 

again to a post of honour on the family 

hearth. His own portrait and his wife's had 

been left behind, but their massive frames 

were gone, and the pictures hung comfortless 

against the wall. Mab was doing nothing, as 

usual, and presented a pale and tear-stained 

face, lovely in spite of its tear-stains, and 

Bichard gazed admiringly at it. Barry kissed 

her before kneeling down on the hearth to 

coax the almost extinguished fire to a blaze, 

which burning up brightly, and playing upon 

her father's closed eyelids, awoke him to the 

fact of guests being present. 

*' I am very glad to see you," he said, to 
them, with a gleam of his old hospitality 
which speedily died out ; " but I don't kntfw 
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that I've got anything to make you welcome 
to. Barry has taken my money, and she says 
we cannot afford anything 'that I want. You 
see what that brother of mine has brought 
ns to ; and the money was no more his than 
yours, sir." 

He struck his clenched fist upon the arm of 
the sofa, and glanced angrily about him ; but 
the next moment the tears came into his eyes, 
and rolled in large drops down his cheeks. 
Barry seated herself beside him, and stroked 
his hand caressingly, as if she was soothing a 
child. 

" I cannot comprehend it, you see," he 
added, in a quavering voice. "Barry says 
it is all going to work together for good, but I 
don't see how that can be. My own brother 
has robbed me; and I've lost something here, 
in my head. But be seated, gentlemen, I pray 
you; you are heartily welcome to chairs, if 
I've nothing else to offer you." 

"But they are come to have tea with us, 
dear father," said Barry, with a light laugh. 
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which made -Mark look at her in wonder ; ** it 
is only three weeks to-day since both of them 
had tea with us before. You remember, Cousin 
Mark?*' 

She addressed herself to Mark, but she 
glanced softly and shyly towards Bichard 
Crichton, who answered her with an air of 
familiar gaiety. 

** To be sure we remember," he said ; " how 
the time flies ! Who knows what may happen 
before another three weeks are over our heads ! 
The war may be ended, and Mr. Lloyd on his 
way to New York again, and Mab's harp back 
once more. Why ! we may be all half out of 
our senses for joy ! " 

Barry whispered to Bichard to continue this 
strain of talking, and Mark felt a sharp pang 
of jealousy as he saw the sign of intimacy. 
She. went in and out of. the room, busy about 
getting tea, for she had' no servant to help, 
except a young girl out of her Sunday-school 
class, who showed manifest delight upon seeing 
Mark. Bichard engrossed himsel in conver- 
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sation with Mab and her &ther; but Mark 
had neither eyes nor ears far any one bnt 
Barry. She uras so deft and neat-handed, so 
quick-sighted and light of foot and heart, that 
he conld only wonder in the midst of his 
sorrowfdl admiration; and when she sum- 
moned them to the table, even her &ther sat 
down cheerfully in a momentary obliyion of 
his altered eircomstances. 

It was a pleasant meal, though a sober one, 
and a little shadowed by some inevitable remi- 
niscences. When it was oyer, and they had 
taken their places round the fire again, for 
half an hour before it was time for the even- 
ing service, Barry, from her seat beside her 
father, cast a significant glance at Mark, which 
was intended to implore his support and fur- 
therance of what she was about to say. 

*^ I want you to advise my father and us," 
she ^aid. '' I think we ought not to stay in 
this large house, for several reasons. We 
could never pay the rent of it. Don't you 
think we had better leave it for a small 
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one till my father gets to his old work 

again?" 

Barry had little hope that her father wotild 

ever be fit for any kind of work again, but she 

spoke so unfalteringly, and with so brave a 

smile, that Mr. Christopher Lloyd lifted up his 
head, and assumed an air of sagacity and 

shrewdness. 

"Barry,'* answered Mark, looking at them 
both as if he saw them through a mist, " you 
must not leave this house unless your uncle 
gives you notice to do so. If there is any 
pride at work, hurrying you out of your old 
home, you would do well to conquer it, my 
dear girl." 

" I'm not sure that there isn't," said Barry, 
thoughtfully. *' I don't want to be headstrong, 
and I will do what you think best. Only think 
it over, if you please." 

" I wonder how Barry can think of it ! " 
cried Mab ; "I could not bear to live in a 
smaller house, amongst people who have all 
sorts of low complaints, and fevers, and small- 
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pox. And everybody would think we were 
poor. It would never do at all." 

*' My dear Mab ! " said Barry , expostolat- 
ingly. 

" Barry," said Mark, addressing her point- 
edly, with a look and tone which she under- 
stood well, " I have a plan to propose, which 
you must approve or reject frankly. I am 
going to give up my present lodgings, and if 
you will let me come here, I will be answerable 
to your uncle for the rent. Tou shall not 
find me any trouble. May I come, Barry ?" 

He was thinking of how much he could 
help her, especially by talking to and cheering 
up Mr. Christopher Lloyd. Barry knew better 
than he how sore a trial such a residence in 
their changed house would prove to him, but 
before she could speak, her father answered 
with unwonted eagerness. 

" I should like it above all things, Mark,'* 
he said, " and you would keep peace, if it is 
possible, between David and me. I don't want 
to quarrel with him for the sake of the chil- 
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dren. Barry, my dear, we must make room 
for your cousin Mark." 

It was an evidence of the repute in which 
Mark Fletcher stood, that no shadow of jealous 
objection crossed Bichard Crichton's mind to 
this project of his residence under the same 
roof as Barry and Mab. He declared the idea 
capital, and only wished they would take him 
in too. 

** I always thought you would bring them 
through splendidly, Barry," he said, "and you 
are setting about it in grand style." 

Such a brilliant look as Barry bestowed upon 
him Mark had never seen before. 

" I have found some work to do," she 
answered, half timidly. " The ladies at our 
sewing-school begin to find the work too hard 
for them, and they propose seeking out some 
suitable person — a strong-minded, able-bodied 
woman, you know," she said, looking round 
with a laugh, " who should always be in attend- 
ance, and be responsible for everything. I 
asked if I should do, and they said 'Yes' 
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gladly ; and they will give me sixteen shillings 
a week." 

" Oh, Barry !" cried Mab and Bichard in 
one breathy while Mark shaded his eyes with 
his handy and gazed the more earnestly and 
steadily at Barry's beloved face. 

'' Sixteen shillings a week ! " she repeated, 
with persistent energy. '^ What could I do 
better ? We could never apply to the Belief 
Committee^ and we cannot starve. Are there 
not better people than I doing work strange 
and painful to them ? and others forced to 
turn out and beg in the streets? Are there 
not men, soft-handed with fingering cotton, at 
work in the stone-yards? And this is work 
that I am used to, and fitted for ; and I thank 
God for giving it me to do." 

She spoke hurriedly, almost with tears, 
but when she had finished she looked round 
triumphantly. 

'^ So I am going to earn sixteen shillings a 
week," she added, ''and we must make that 
go as far as we can ; and when we want more. 
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father, Mark says he has some money in his 
hands for us. You know I've been learning 
from Nanny how to keep house on nothing a 
week. You will see how well I can manage." 

As Mark and Eichard were walking down 
towards town together, the latter put his arm 
through Mark's, and in a voice which made 
his heart ache, said, — 

" Didn't I tell you that Barry was a splendid 
creature ?" 



CHAPTER XXiy. 



A miser's GENEBOSITr. 



Babbt's time was Teiy folly occupied with her 
new duties, into which she entered with no 
hireling's spirit. The sewing-school became 
an object of absorbing interest, which kept her 
from fretting, as Mab did, over their straitened 
circumstances. She felt that her lot was but 
the common lot just then, and that it would be 
cowardly to sit down idly to lament over it. 
The times must change, there was no doubt of 
it. Even in this darkest hour, the winter of 
1862, when near upon £14,000 a week was 
needed to supply bare necessaries to the starv- 
ing population, there was no stagnation of 
despair in the cotton districts. All England, 
with its colonies, was thrilUng with pity, and 
was sending in relief to the sufferers. A good 
deal was entrusted to her for distribution, and 
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in the midst of her private difficulties, this 
was a source of vivid pleasure and consolation. 
The empty drawing-room of their despoiled 
house was converted into a species of ware- 
house, in which bales of clothing, sent from 
every part of England, were unpacked and given 
away. The house in Lloyd's Terrace became 
widely known as a place where many comforts 
could be obtained, accompanied by such smiles 
and pleasant words that many a fainting heart 
took courage, and looked forward with less 
gloomy forebodings. Mr. Christopher Lloyd 
himself, who continued ailing in body, and be- 
wildered in mind, took an interest in the new 
duties of his daughter ; though now and then 
he broke out into bitter wailing over his ina- 
bility to give to the necessities of the poor. 

The streets of Manchester, too, presented 
strange pictures in those days. All day long, 
and late into the night, they echoed with the 
plaintive song, not to be forgotten in Lanca- 
shire until the cotton famine is no more re- 
membered, ''Hard times, hard times, come 
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again no more." Now and then, walking upon 
the edge of the crowded pavement, amid the 
din of wheels, might he seen a hand of singers, 
who with weary but well-tuned voices, sang 
hymns learned in happier days in their 
churches and chapels. The long benches in 
front of the vast infirmary were occupied day 
after day by close ranks of idle men, who sat 
there, cold and hungry, gazing with stolid but 
sad eyes at the constant shifting of the throng 
passing by them. There were many men, 
single men like Clough, who strayed away into 
the country, and were scattered here and there 
in the hope of earning an honest livelihood. 
Others made their way into Yorkshire to the 
woollen mills ; but the great bulk of the oper- 
atives lingered at home, living week after week 
in the disappointed hope of the war coming to 
an end, and the southern ports being opened. 
At Ashton the distress was even more appalling 
than at Blackburn, for there alone fifty-six 
thousand persons were in utter want of all 
things. It was no time, as Barry said, to sin- 
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gle out one's own case for useless lamentation ; 
and the very magnitude of the public burden 
seemed to make her own the lighterto bear. 

Throughout the country, even down to Clun- 
bury, the state of Lancashire became the 
topic of the day. In the village post-office 
at Clunbury, as in many others, a collecting- 
box stood conspicuously upon the counter ; and 
the post-master, who was almost a literary 
man in virtue of his office, was always ready 
to give the latest accounts of the famine. 
Nanny's tender heart was sorely stricken by 
them, and she made strenuous but almost 
futile efforts to save a penny here and there 
out of her scanty expenditure. The hoard of 
crowns was melting away, for Clough found 
few jobs that he could do. It occurred to her 
after a time that a saving could be effected by 
obtaining her master's permission for Clough to 
sleep in one of the empty rooms of the house. 
There was an old mattress, which, with some 
straw and a blanket from her own bed, would 
make a tolerably comfortable bed for him; and 
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then it would come easy to her to give him a 
good basin of oatmeal porridge, and a cnpfnl of 
buttermilk for his breakfast in a morning, with- 
out hnrting his feelings, she thought. Nanny 
approached the subject cautiously with her 
master. 

''It's very lonesome now the dear missis 
is gone," said she, reflectively, '' and the 
winter's set in, and so many tramps about. 
They all say they come from Lankeyshire, and 
are clemmed at .home, but I don't believe 'em 
all. They're not all honest men, with their 
hair left growing all over their faces, without 
they've been forced to pawn their razors, which 
may be the reason for not shaving theirselves 
clean, but I don't know. I'm pretty scared at 
night, and can't sleep for thinking of being 
robbed and our throats cut ; only there's not 
much in the house, but when men are drove to 
desperation, there's no knowing what they'll 

do." 

Mr. Lloyd paid little attention to the begin- 
ning of Nanny's speech, but the mention of 
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her fears touched a chord which vibrated sensi- 
tively. He had seen a good many suspicious- 
looking people about, who one and all pro- 
claimed themselves to be starving Lancashire 
operatives, and they began now to call daily at 
the door of the lonely Heath House. His 
dread increased as Nanny spoke of hers, but 
he strove to hide it from her. 

"Why, Nanny, my woman!*' he said, ia 
the soft and smooth tone he always used,. 
'* your poor mistress was no protection to the 
place; she could not defend us from thieves 
and murderers." 

** Nay, but her prayers did, mester," answered 
Nanny. " I never was afeard when I knew 
she'd been at prayer hours at a time. I guess 
neither of us pray as the dear old missis did." 

It was an unpalatable truth, but Mr. Lloyd 
could not deny it. Certainly if there had been 
any virtue in prayer, that virtue had been ex- 
ercised in his wife's lifetime ; and as certainly 
it had ceased. There was no shield or defence 
for them now. 

VOL. I. u 
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" Tm thinking," said Nanny, " you could 
find some decent, strong man, as would sleep 
in the house, without being paid, you know, ' 
but for the sake of the lodging. It wouldn't 
cost anything, and we should feel safer." 

" I'll think about it, Nanny," answered Mr. 
Lloyd, starting off on his daily walk to pick up 
ihe dried wood which might have fallen from 
the trees during the night. He carried a piece 
of twine in his pocket for tying up his faggot; 
and it was a day of rejoicing with him when 
he could gather enough for his scanty fire in 
.an evening. He was mourning over the fact 
iihat he could not go as far, or carry as heavy 
a burden as he had formerly done, when he 
encountered Clough, who was wandering aim- 
lessly and moodily about the fields, and who 
touched his cap to him awkwardly, but with a 
respectful recollection of his bag of gold. 

" My man," said Mr. Lloyd, courteously, 
" do you think of staying long in this neigh- 
bourhood?" 

"There's nought to go back to," he answered; 
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"I'd be pretty sharp back if there were any 
work agate. But they're in a worse box nor me 
up yonder, maister." 

He pointed northward, with a gloomy air, 
while Mr. Lloyd scanned him keenly. 

"And how do you get your living down 
here?" he asked. 

" I dunna' get my living," answered Clough, 
despondently. "I'm not living; I'm clemming; 
and if it were na' for Nanny I'd soon ha' done 
wi' clemming." 

"You pay something for your lodging at 
Trevor's ?" said Mr. Lloyd. 

" Ay do I ; me or Nanny," he replied, " two 
shilling a week, and many a week I earn no 
more than four shilling ; me as could get my 
thirty shilling a week easy in the old times." 

" Could you get a character for honesty?" 
inquired Mr. Lloyd. 

"Eh?" exclaimed Clough. 

"Is there anybody who knows you, and 
would speak for you?" asked Mr. Lloyd. 

" There's nobbut Mr. Fletcher as yo' know, 
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maister?" said Cloagh, with a patient sup- 
pression of his rising anger, *' and Nanny 
knows me, as was own sister to my old 
woman. Nobry else." 

Mr. Lloyd deliberated for some minutes, 
eyeing Clough furtively, and with profound 
anxiety. He wished that he had asked Mark 
more about the man ; but it was not his way 
to interest himself about people who did not 
concern him. To be sure Nanny was a sort 
of security for him; and at any rate here 
was a man who would snap eagerly at a lodg- 
ing which would cost nothing. 

"My poor fellow," he said, "I feel greatly 
disposed to do you a kindness ; the only one 
I can do, for I am only a poor man myself. 
My house is large, and there are empty rooms 
where Nanny could make up a rough sort of 
bed for you, which you can have for nothing* 
It is all I can do for you, for I can scarcely 
keep Naimy and myself ; but you are welcome 
to that." 

" Thank yo' kindly, maister," said Clough, 
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gratefully, '' as how it is, it'll be as good as 
two shilling a week to me. I'm sure I'm 
greatly obliged to yo'." 

The evident alacrity with which Clough 
hailed the proffered boon gave Mr. Lloyd some 
regret for having lost an opportunity of making 
a better bargain with his charity. He hesi- 
tated for a minute, still looking searchingly 
and inquiringly at Clough, and then he tried 
to set himself right again. 

" When you have nothing else to do," he 
said, "you might as well use your time in 
gathering wood as I do. You are stronger 
than me, and can walk farther, and carry- 
heavier loads. There's many a burn of dry 
gorse and heath for the carrying ; and if you 
bring some to the house, I should not object to 
you sitting by the fire of an evening, and so 
save you fuel and light. Nanny sits with me ; 
for I cannot afford to keep up two fires, and 
now my poor wife is gone, there could be no 
objection to you coming in too, after you have 
had your supper." 
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** Thank yo% maister ; FU do it, and wel- 
come," answered Clongh. 

''And if you have not such a thing as a 
piece of twine ahout yon," added Mr. Lloyd» 
generonsly, " I will lend you mine until yon 
can procure some." 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

TWO WITNESSES TO DAVID LLOYD*S WILL. 

Clough considered it marvellous good fortune 
to be invited to become an inmate of Mr. 
Lloyd's house. His brain had been so touched 
by the sight of gold, that a morbid and an 
extravagant idea of its value had taken posses- 
sion of him. Gold seemed to him the withheld 
good that would restore to him all that life had 
been in earlier and more prosperous days. It 
was a positive pleasure to him to dwell beneath 
the same roof as that hidden bag of gold, with 
its fellow-hoards, which were doubtless con- 
cealed up and down about the house. Mr. 
Lloyd's covetousness was contagious, and the 
poor, penniless Lancashire operative, driven by 
stress of famine from his native town, and &om 
his accustomed work, was in just the unsound, 
tainted condition of mind to receive the virus. 
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In this remote country district, with every 
source of interest closed to him, with none of 
the busy life of Manchester, and its changeful 
events to occupy him, his thoughts were con- 
stantly employed in brooding over the sickly 
character of the miser. He had already disco- 
vered, by no fair means, the secret of one 
hoard — of one hoard only, for Glough was per- 
suaded that the whole building was rich with 
similar deposits. He could not have torn him- 
self away from the place now for any considera- 
tion, so tyrannical had grown for him the idea 
of hidden treasures, and even the miser himself 
was scarcely more a slave to the magic power 
of gold. The money which trickled in such 
scanty droppings into dough's hand had a 
spring-head close by, rich and fuU, and he 
could no more place any distance between him- 
self and it, than a fever-stricken traveller could 
leave the fountains of an oasis for the arid and 
unwatered wastes of the desert. The magnet- 
ism of gold held him fast, as it did the miser- 
able old man who was amassing it toilsomely. 
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Mr. Lloyd was a subject well worth Clough*s 
study at that time. He was trying to work 
out the second half of the problem of how to 
make the most of both worlds. In his own es- 
timation he had done well, very well in this 
one ; though not so well as the opulent mer- 
chants of Manchester, whom he had seen, with 
almost blinded eyes, in the Eoyal Exchange 
there. But David Lloyd did not know that 
while he had been gaining with eager grasp his 
share of the world, he had been losing, with a 
slack hand, his own soul. He was seeking for 
it now, trying to feel some small interest and 
care for it, but the piiny thing it had dwindled 
into almost eluded his search. Yet the poor, 
paltry, mean, almost dead germ was all the soul 
he had left, and Mark's warnings had made him 
anxious to save it — having saved so much more 
during his lifetime. He was growing covetous 
of heaven, and desirous of purchasing a clear 
title to the mansions there. To do this upon 
terms which would cost himself least was the 
knotty point he had to settle. 
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Xight after night, in the dimly lighted par- 
lour where Ifrs. Lloyd had been cheered by 
mystic dreams of heaven, her husband now 
worked out his own scheme of salTation, while 
Clough watched him. It was a perfectly silent 
battle-field, if there was any real conflict be- 
tween good and evil going on, in the hard heart 
and seared conscience of the miser. Sometimes 
Nanny would creep out of her comer to put a 
fresh stick or two carefully upon the dying 
embers ; but no other moTement disturbed the 
utter stiUness of the place. Mr. Lloyd sat at 
the table with a few sheets of old yellow paper 
before him, and " Every Man his Own Lawyer" 
in his hands ; and Clough, near enough to 
share in the light of the single candle, appeared 
to bury himself in his dictionary, while he kept 
furtive watch upon all the old man's actions. 
Occasionally Mr. Lloyd would lift up his bowed 
head, and lean back in his chair to ask Clongh 
questions concerning the distress in Lancashire, 
and listened to his accounts with an odd half- 
formed expression upon his withered face, as if 
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it were the ghost of the benevolent smile which 
might have dwelt habitually upon it, had he 
lived a life of natural loves and interests. To 
open and soul-searching eyes nothing could 
have been more mournful than this pale, vague 
shade of a pitying smile ; but neither Clough 
nor Nanny had the power to read it aright. 

One evening Mr. Lloyd looked up sharply, 
and spoke peremptorily to Clough. 

" Find me the word 'testament' in your dic- 
tionary," he said, " and read me what it says 
about it." 

Nothing could have pleased Clough better, 
unless it had been to discover the secret of 
another hoard, and he turned over the leaves 
of his dictionary with alacrity. 

"* Testament,' " he read, "'a will; any 
writing directing the disposal of the possession 
of a man deceased.' " 

" Very good," remarked Mr. Lloyd, delibera- 
ting over the definition; " and now read me 
the quotations under it." 

"'He bringeth arguments,'" read Clough, 
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'' 'from the love which always the testator bore 
him, imagining that these or the like proofs 
will convict a testament to have that in it 
which other men can nowhere by reading 
find/ " 

"More fool he," observed Mr. Lloyd; **he 
will never bring any proofs of love to conTict 
my will of having any legacy to him in it. 
Bead on, Clough." 

Glough read two or three more quotations, 
and came to the word testamentary. 

"'Testamentary/'* he continued, "'given 
by will ; contained by will.* ' How many tes- 
tamentary charities have been defeated by the 
fraud or negligence of executors ; by the sup- 
pression of a will ; the subornation of witnes- 
ses ; or the corrupt sentence of a judge ! * " 

" Eead that again, Clough," said Mr. Lloyd, 
and he listened with furrowed brow and anxious 
eyes. After that he went back to his studies 
again diligently, and for three or four evenings 
occupied himself with writing out several copies 
of what was evidently the same document. At 
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length his labours came to an end, and his 
small, deep eyes grew clearer, and the ex- 
pression of extreme anxiety passed from his 
face. Glough noticed the moment that the 
work was finished, and Mr. Lloyd met his un- 
conscious gaze of curiosity with a subtle and 
cunning smile. 

" My will, Clough, my last will,*' said he, 
tapping the sheet of yellow paper upon which 
he had been writing. " It isn't much I have 
to leave, only a few poor savings, but I've done 
the best with them. I want you and Nanny to 
witness it by writing your names in one 
another's presence, and by seeing me sign my 
own name at the foot of it. Can you write, 
Nanny?" 

Nanny had left her seat, and drawn near to 
the table, staring at the paper upon the table, 
which was so folded as to conceal the writing, 
with more curiosity and veneration than if it 
had been some precious scroll of antiquity. 
She had never seen a will, and her hand shook 
at the bare proposal of witnessing one. 
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Mark my words, and think well about thena. 
I wish to do you, and people like you, more 
good than I could have done by giving you a 
few shillings now. I have done something 
permanent and lasting for you, and children 
yet unborn will bless old David Lloyd, after 
his own relatives have forgotten him." 

He leaned back in his chair, and looked at 
them both with an expression which made 
Nanny* s flesh creep, she did not know why. 
He poised his pen carefully between his thumb 
and finger, turning away from them to the 
paper he was about to sign, still with the 
same sardonic and treacherous smile; and 
then, with a sudden swoop, he planted his 
wrist firmly upon the table, and wrote in 
clear, bold characters, the name " David 
Lloyd." 

He bade Glough sign his name as the first 
witness, and Glough knelt down on one knee, 
rested his left arm upon the table, and set his 
unaccustomed fingers laboriously to the task. 
He looked discontentedly at his own perform- 
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" I can write, mester/' she said, *' a bit ; 
but I never could put my name to a will ; my 
band shakes so. You'd better get somebody 
as is a better scholar than me to be a witness 
— ^the parson, or the doctor, or some of the bet- 
termost sort of folk. I'd be sure to make some 
sort of a blot, or a mess on it." 

" Nonsense, Nanny, my woman," answered 
Mr. Lloyd, blandly ; " your name's as good as 
any other, and I don't want it talked abont. I 
hope you'll stay in my service till I'm gone, 
and then you'll be on the spot to witness to my 
will. If you don't leave me, you'U find your- 
self well taken care of, I promise you. Mr. 
Mark is the executor. And I've provided for 
you, Clough ; I've not forgotten you here." 

"Me, maister ?" cried Clough, in a tone of 
extreme astonishment. 

"Ay!" replied Mr. Lloyd, with a passing 
gleam of cunning in his eyes, "ay, my friend. 
If you stay here, though it is little I can do 
for you as long as I live, you'll find I've re- 
membered both you and Nanny by this vrill. 
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Mark my words, and think well about them. 
I wish to do you, and people like you, more 
good than I could have done by giving you a 
few shillings now. I have done something 
permanent and lasting for you, and children 
yet unborn will bless old David Lloyd, after 
his own relatives have forgotten him." 

He leaned back in his chair, and looked at 
them both with an expression which made 
Nanny's flesh creep, she did not know why. 
He poised his pen carefully between his thumb 
and finger, turning away from them to the 
paper he was about to sign, still with the 
same sardonic and treacherous smile ; and 
then, with a sudden swoop, he planted his 
wrist firmly upon the table, and wrote in 
clear, bold characters, the name " David 
Lloyd/' 

He bade Clough sign his name as the first 
witness, and Clough knelt down on one knee, 
rested his left arm upon the table, and set his 
unaccustomed fingers laboriously to the task. 
He looked discontentedly at his own perform- 
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ance when it was completed, but he had done 
his best, and Nanny would do no better, if as 
well. It was her turn, and he pushed her 
forward as she held back. 

** I can do it," she said, " but not as well 
as one of the better sort of folks. Only I want 
to ask you one question, mester. It's all right 
and fair, and won't bring me into any sort 
of trouble with Mr. Mark and Miss Barry ? 
You've remembered Mr. Mark and Miss Barry, 
sir?" 

"To be sure, to be sure," answered Mr. 

Lloyd, soothingly, "it's all right and fair, my 

woman ; and you'll find yourself provided for 

if you don't leave my service. There, get your 

^ name written, and let me seal it up." 

Nanny signed her name with as much care 
as Glough had done, heaving a deep sigh of 
relief when it was over. Mr. Lloyd wrapped 
up his will with another closely written paper, 
of which he said nothing to his witnesses, and 
having tied the packet with a piece of narrow 
white ribbon which he had found amongst his 
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wife's clothes, he sealed it carefully in two 
places. Clough watched the whole of this pro- 
ceeding with an intensity which engraved it 
indelibly upon his mind — ^the old man's fea- 
tures, the sealed packet, the dim candle-flame 
growing dimmer as Mr. Lloyd melted the wax 
by it — all was stamped upon his memory 
with a distinctness which would not be effaced 
for years. It wx)uld be impossible to forget it. 

*' Yes, yes; I've done something permanent," 
said Mr. Lloyd, " instead of squandering my 
money away in little driblets of almsgiving. 
You'll be all the better for it, Clough ; you and 
your comrades. Your book will say something 
about alms. Look it out, my man, and let us 
have it." 

He wished to free himself from Clough* s 
searching eyes, which were riveted upon his 
movements, as he was stowing away his will in 
the large old leather pocket-book he always 
carried in his breast-pocket. Clough turned to 
his dictionary, but none the less he saw where 
the packet was deposited. 

VOL. I. X 
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"'Alms,'" he read, "*what is given gra- 
tnitonsly for the relief of the poor.' 'The 
poor beggar hath a jnst demand of onr alms 
from the rich man; who is guilty of fraud, 
injustice, and oppression, if he does not afford 
relief according to his abilities.' " 

"A foolish book ! " cried Mr. Lloyd, indig- 
nantly ; " a silly, childish book ! If the man 
was here I would prove his folly to him. I 
have done something to last beyond my day. 
To give to beggars is the worst use a man can 
put his money to." 

From this epoch Mr. Lloyd grew more 
sharply avaricious than before. The influence 
of his accomplished act wrought only evil 
upon himself, whatever future good it was 
destined to produce. The small charities of 
Mrs. Lloyd, dispensed from the pitiful sum he 
had given her as the promised tithe of their 
income, were altogether discontinued ; and the 
decent appearance which had been maintained 
during her lifetime was neglected, both in his 
own aspect and in that of his dwelling. It 
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had seemed to Barry impossible to reduce the 
household expenditure to any lower scale ; but 
if she had visited the desolate house now, she 
would have found the sordid misery of un- 
bridled covetousness reigning there with abso- 
lute sway. There was scarcely a home in all 
famine-stricken Lancashire more bare of the 
common necessaries of existence; and the 
meagre pittance doled out from day to day 
would have appalled even those who were 
getting their bread from the hand of charity. 
Mr. Lloyd had entered into a harder bondage, 
and put his neck under a heavier yoke. What- 
ever good his last will might bring to pass for 
others, it was working like a curse in the 
house of the testator. 



CHAPTEB XXVI. 

SUDDEN DEATH. 

As the second iivinter drew on, with its in- 
creased expenses, expenses altogether beyond 
her scanty resources, Barry's brave heart was 
strained to the utmost. She was compelled 
reluctantly to take from Mark the ten pounds 
be had extorted from Mr. Lloyd ; and then he 
boldly demanded more from him. The old 
man's answer was a crafty letter, containing 
indefinite delays, and excuses made in the 
dread of offending him by a direct refusal. 
Mark resolved to supply the necessities of 
Mr. Christopher Lloyd's family from his own 
purse, until he could go down and see their 
rich uncle face to face. 

The dreary house at Clunbury had grown 
still drearier since Barry visited it. The house- 
leek and the yellow stone-wort upon the roof, 
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and the moss and nettles in the garden, had 
flourished, but every other thing, dead or living, 
had fallen into deeper decay. Some of the 
upper casements had been blown in, being 
rotten and crazy before the autumn winds 
beat against them ; and the battered window- 
frames had been secured by nailing over them 
old planks taken from the flooring. The cracks 
in the ceiling and wainscot had extended in 
every direction, and the weather-stains had 
taken darker hues of mould and mildew. 
Nanny herself was growing more gaunt and 
haggard of face, and more ragged in dress; 
while her master was visibly more spare and 
bent, as if from the constant habit of picking 
up paltry wind-falls. Clough was firmly domi- 
ciled at the Heath House ; as firmly as if he 
had been a Jewish slave, whose ear had been 
bored through with an awl that he should be 
a servant for ever. He was held there by his 
wild dreams and fancies of the gold which lay 
about him unseen, as plentiful as the cobwebs 
which tapestried the stained beams and cor- 
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nices of the ceilings. He had never been able 
to penetrate again to the miser's chamber ; bat 
from time to time Mr. Lloyd dropped pregnant 
hints to both him and Nanny of the great 
things his last will would do for them, if they 
did not forsake him; and Clough's diseased and 
morbid imagination fastened upon them, until 
he, from his new greed, as Nanny from old 
habit, submitted to a tyranny which grew 
harder from day to day. 

In little more than twelve months from 
Mrs. Lloyd's death, the small household had 
descended to that lowest grade of parsimony 
below which there only lay starvation. The 
Lloyds of Lloyd Terrace, in their hard struggle 
for a bare living, fared almost sumptuously 
compared with Mr. Lloyd and Nanny. As for 
Glough, he had no more than his lodging and 
Mr. Lloyd's vague promises; but the neigh- 
bours, regarding him as a representative of the 
Lancashire distress, were forward in finding 
him odd jobs to do, and in welcoming him to 
their own or their servants' tables. At times 
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he used to marvel at himself, and look back to 
his old mill-life as to some former, long-passed 
stage of existence, to which it would be im- 
possible to return. But these memories never 
visited him of an evening, when he sat on the 
miser's hearth, in the dusk, with Mr. Lloyd's 
withered face and its look of secret care op- 
posite to him. Every line of those hard 
features was engraved upon dough's mind, 
though he was baffled in his attempt to read 
the meaning of them, as one is baffled in 
gazing upon a page of strange and forgotten 
characters. 

The bitter winter wore away into a chilly 
spring, with easterly winds which did not 
spare Barry, as she went about her work — 
work that had grown commonplace now — 
through the streets of Manchester. Down at 
Clunbury the day came when, warm or cold, 
fires were discontinued. It was Lady-day, 
and snow covered the ground ; but Mr. Lloyd 
would not swerve from his yearly custom, 
though he sat shivering in his parlour, waiting 
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for the small [^pleasure of receiving Trevor's 
rent, which the mole-catcher paid down punc- 
tually every quarter-day. Mr. Lloyd's tenants 
in Lloyd Terrace had not been as exemplary as 
Trevor for some two years back. 

" Mester," said Trevor, after paying his one 
pound five shillings, '^ I'm sore put about at a 
thing that happened me. This morning my 
son as is a town-missionary, he sent me three 
pound in a registered letter, two sovereigns 
and two half-sovereigns ; and he says you've 
gotten a watch of his in pledge, and I'm to 
pay you the three pound, and receive it of 
you." 

"Very good, Trevor," answered Mr. Lloyd, 
drawing the watch from his pocket, and look- 
ing greedily for the money, as Trevor laid one 
after another upon the table two sovereigns 
and one half-sovereign. 

"And that's all," said the mole-catcher, 
ruefully ; " the postman you see met me nigh 
the crossing on the line down by Botville, and 
I've lost the other half. I were walking along 
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the line for half a nule or bo, and it must have 
slipped some ways out of the letter." 

" But have you searched for it, my man ? " 
cried Mr. Lloyd, eagerly — ** have you searched 
for it?'* 

"Searched for it !" repeated Trevor, "to 
be sure have I, up and down, up and down ; 
but I'm getting dark, and I dare na' tell about 
it, for fear of having a lot of lads about, and 
losing it altogether. But won't you take that, 
and trust me to make up the rest, so as I may 
send the watch to my son ? Do now, mester, 
for old neighbours' sake, for you and me've 
been neighbours these twenty years and more." 

" No, no, Trevor," answered Mr. Lloyd, 
putting back the watch, but looking lovingly 
at the gold upon the table; "you find that 
other piece, or make it up, and then you shall 
have your son's watch," 

The mole-catcher took up the money, and 
went his way muttering, leaving Mr. Lloyd 
lost in thought for the rest of the evening. He 
was up at dawn of day, as soon as the grey 
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light of morning shone upon the snow which 
the night had frozen into hardness, dough, 
in his vigilant wakefdhiess, heard him and got 
up also, stealing with bare feet to the stair- 
head to watch the old man's movements. He 
was wrapping himself in an old brown over- 
coat, and putting on his battered hat, in pre- 
paration for going out in the keen morning air; 
a strange proceeding for the miser ! dough 
hesitated for a minute, doubtful whether to seize 
the chance of looking once again at the hidden 
bag of gold, or to follow the old man, and find 
out his early errand. He decided to follow; 
and keeping cautiously out of sight, he dogged 
his footsteps across the heath, and down a 
lane, till he came to the crossing over the line 
of which Trevor had spoken. 

It was a bleak, frost-bound morning, with 
that unnatural stillness in the air which fol- 
lows a fall of snow. There was no lowing of 
oxen or song of bfrds to greet the sun as it 
rose coldly above the horizon, and sparkled 
upon the pure cold white of the snow, upon 
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whose soft flakes Clough's heavy steps fell 
noiselessly, as did the lighter tread of the old 
man before him. Mr. Lloyd was more active 
than ordinary, as active as his seething brain, 
which was all astir with the greed of gold. A 
golden coin had been lost between two given 
points upon the railway only the day before, 
and no snow had fallen since. It must be 
lying there — like those apples of gold in a 
basket of silver, for which his mouth watered 
whenever he read of them — and needing only 
a keen eye to fall upon it. Trevor's eyes were 
dim, but his own were as sharp as ever, and 
it would be a strange thing indeed if he should 
miss it. It would be better for him to find it, 
than some stranger who did not know who it 
• belonged to ; and he would restore the watch 
to Trevor for the two pounds ten. He had not 
made up his mind quite to tell him of his 
early and successful search ; but he should 
have the watch, and perhaps he would show 
his gratitude by doing little neighbourly acts. 
Thinking this Mr. Lloyd climbed over the 
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stile, but instead of erossiiig the lina of rails 
he proceeded to walk down between them, with 
stooping shoulders, and eyes peering down care- 
folly over the smooth, sparkling suifaee of the 
snow, npon wiiich the rails lay liks black lines 
stretching away into some unknown distance. 

Clon^ divined the miser's errand in an 
instant, for Treror had told him of his loss, 
and the disappointment resulting from it, the 
eyening before. He hid himself now behind 
the thick gate-post, eyeing the carefdl search. 
For the first time he hated the miserable, 
rapacious man, and hated himself for the 
bondage in which he was held by him. It had 
grown an intolerable bondage, cruel and des- 
tructive ; yet he felt that he had neither strength 
nor courage to shake it off. He cursed the old 
man's tottering steps and withered figure as 
he watched him plod along slowly, stopping 
at every moment to make sure of his survey 
of the dazzling snow. He was a better man 
himself, thou^t Clough, notwithstanding his 
want of learning and his utter poverty. If he 
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had hoards of money he would spend it, and so 
send it circulating through the country, instead 
of hiding it uselessly. Such a man was a 
curse to family or any neighbourhood. It would 
be good for everybody else when that man died. 
As these thoughts were passing through his 
brain, though less distinctly, in more shadowy 
shape than I am forced to put them, Clough 
cast a stray glance upon the line behind him. 
There was a small curve at that place, con- 
cealing the onward course of the road. In 
the distance, but not more than three, or 
perhaps only two minutes off, an engine was 
coming up swiftly, but as yet noiselessly, 
because of the snow. Clough fastened his 
hands upon the topmost bar of the gate, as 
if he would dig his nails into the wood, and 
looked from the approaching engine to the bent 
and absorbed figure of the old man. He 
appeared very old, with his great-coat dangling 
loosely about his frame, and his thin grey hair 
hanging below the loose rim of his hat. 
Clough thought of his death, and what it 
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would do for him. That will which he had 
signed would provide for him at once, as well 
as for Nanny. It would be a good thing for 
the miser to die ; a very good thing. He 
was living a wretched life himself, a life worse 
than a dog; for what dog was there that 
would not eat enough to satisfy his hunger, if 
he could get it ? His life was not worth that 
of a dog. Glough almost laughed aloud as 
this thought crossed his mind, but he hushed 
himself, and kept his face steadily turned 
away from the coming engine. 

If God wished him to live longer, went on 
Glough in his own mind, nothing was easier 
than to cause the old man to turn off the 
rails, as he had done three or four times 
akextdy, in order to look down the drain cut 
at the sides. He could hear well enough, as 
well as he could see, and he would be sure to 
hear the noise in time to get out of the way, 
without his calling out to warn him. For if 
he called out to warn him, Mr. Lloyd would 
discover that he was watched, and followed. 
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and dogged ; and no doubt he would forbid 
him ever to come into his sight again. Be- 
sides, supposing he had not followed him, but 
had stayed in the house, the engine would 
have come just the same, at the same moment, 
with the same soundless rapidity, and exactly 
the same consequences would have happened 
as would happen now if he remained still. 
Should he remain still or not ? 

The engine answered with a sudden snort 
and rushed past the gate where he stood. 
Glough shouted, and threw up his arms in a 
frenzy ; but it was too late now. He tottered 
back against the gate-post with a deadly sweat 
bursting from every pore. What was done? 
What had happened ? The engine-driver had 
given a shrill, piercing whistle, which rang 
like a shriek through the quiet country air ; 
but it sped on in its swift course towards the 
station, which was but a few. hundred yards 
off. Clough opened his stiff eyelids, which 
seemed loth to unclose to the light, and 
stretched his head fearfully over the gate. 
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The spare figure and grey head lay upon the 
ground^ but straight between the rails, as if 
the engine had passed over him, and left him 
uninjured, as it has happened to others. 
Glough ran to him as quickly as his trembling 
limbs would bear him, and stooped to pick 
him up. The face was unbruised, and had 
a stealthy and subtle smile upon it ; and the 
fingers were locked fast upon the lost coin. 
But the miser was dead. "Dead!" cried 
Clough, in a voice which resounded through 
the stillness, as the shriek of the engine had 
done the minute before. He dragged the light, 
thin corpse to the embankment, and sat 
down beside it in bewildered terror, until some 
men from the station came up to see what 
mischief the engine had wrought. 

"He were walking down th' line," said 
Clough, "and th' engine came, and aw had 
na' time to warn him, and he's dead, killed 
by th' engine." 
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